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cet coinc, MR. WATER-THIN, 


GET GOING! YOU'LL WASTE 
NO MONEY FOR THIS FARMI 































































HeE’s A champion loafer. For Mr. 
Water-thin is the quart or more of 
non-lubricating waste oil that or- 
dinary refining leaves in every gal- 
A quart that 
vaporizes far too fast in tractor, 
truck or car. 

But you’ll find none of this stuff 
in Quaker State Motor Oil. For it’s 
removed by special equipment in 
every one of the Quaker State re- 
fineries—the most modern in 


largest selling Pennsylvania Oil 
—and the most economical farm 
lubricant made! 

Every gallon of Quaker State is 
lon of motor oil. 





made entirely from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. It 
is so free from impurities that it 
doesn’t require acid treatment in 
refining. That’s important! For 
acids tend to destroy some of an 
oil’s oiliness. 

Use Quaker State Motor Oil for 
tractor, truck and passenger car. 
It will save you money in main- 
tenance costs and in oil costs—for 
it lubricates better and longer. Try 





the world. And Quaker State re- 
places this waste with the smooth- 
est lubricant a motor ever purred 
over! 

That means there are four full 
quarts of rich, full-bodied lubricant 
in every gallon of Quaker State— 
not three quarts and one of waste. 
That means you get an extra quart 
of lubricant. Which explains why 
Quaker State is the world’s 





it! You’ll soon be convinced that 
Quaker State is the biggest bargain 
in oil! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART 
OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


QUAKER STATE 


RADE-MARKS REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MOTOR OIL 
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I See By the Ads 
| SEE 

















by the ads in this paper where 


some young fellow has gone and got 
him a new pair of overalls. I reckon he’s 
all fixed up to make a crop now. It just 


goes to show what I 
been sayin’ all the 
time was right. I 
been readin’ a lot in 
the papers about the 
best way to make 
good times was for 
everbody to buy what 
they needed and then 
the fellow you bought 
from could buy some- 
thing and bye and 
bye somebody would 
buy some of what 
you had or else could pay what they 
owed you. I said all the time that when 
spring opened up so as a fellow could go 
to work and get a little ground plowed 
we'd all get to feelin’ better and folks 
wouldn't be so afraid to buy what they 
needed. I’m glad to see it’s turned out 
like I said. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve gone to fixin’ sody fountain drinks 
so you can have them at home. I never 
was no hand to walk up to one of them 











BILL CASPER 


that but if I could have somethin’ I could 
set in the well to get cool and where I 
could get it when I come up out of the 
field all hot and sure-enough wantin’ 
something to drink I bet you I could drink 
a lot of it. Believe me I’m cuttin’ the 
little piece out and writin’ for what they 
say they'll send for nothin’. Then I'll 
know whether to buy me a lot for this 
summer. 

[ swan to goodness! They can show 
the purtiest cakes t the ads in this pa- 
per! I'm goin’ to have 


always said I never would eat nothin’ but 
pound cake but I declare to goodness this 
looks so good I'm ready to try it. 

I tell you it pays to read the ads. I 
see by the ads in this paper where they 
got a trick now that makes ice and keeps 
things cold and all you got to do is strike 
a match and light up a little lamp. It 
ain’t goin’ to be long till us country folis 
can live as fine as anybody in town. 

Well I reckon we better put in another 
letter. Let’s try this one :— 

Brent, Ala. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I have been reading your pieces in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for a long time and I sure 
do enjoy reading them. I have been thinking 
I would write you and tell you about my fam- 
ily connection but as I[ don’t write very much 
I just haven’t done it yet. But I decided today 
as I read about so many large families and 
none so large as my father’s family I would 
just write you. 

My father and mother are both living and 
able te get around and visit some when the 
weather is good. There were born to them 14 
children, 10 boys and 4 girls. Nine are living, 
4 girls and 5 boys. They have 79 grandchil- 
dren, 138 great-grandchildren, and 2 great- 
great-grandchildren. We have a reunion every 
year but we can’t all get together at the same 
time any more. Sometimes one is sick or 
some of the family but all go that can. We 
would be glad to have you with us sometime. 
I will close hoping you make a pood crop this 
year. As ever, 

P. S. There are three ministers in our fam- 
ily, two Baptist and one Wesleyan Methodist. 

C. W. Bamberg. 


Brother Bamberg I didn’t quite catch 


what you said. You are talkin’ in big 
numbers. Oh yes! Now I get it. Well, 
well, well! Your Pa and Ma ought to 


be awful proud. Where do you get a 
place big enough to meet? How do you 
know when everbody has come? You can’t 
| hardly have a roll call because it’s changin’ 
every year—new ones comin’ all the time. 
Well I sure would love to drop in at one 
of your mass meetin’s some time. I don’t 
think I’ve ever saw that many kinfolks to- 
gether in one peaceable meetin’ in all my 
life. I’m awful proud you wrote me. 
} truly, 


Yours 
BILL: ¢ 





-ASP 





things in townand buy adrink of this or | 


Martha get that | 
| receipt and make some just like it. I 














TWISTING! 


..for Stren gth 


GENUINE Sir 6 DENIM 
ONLY IN LEE’S 


* 
Make this test with four 
strands of sewing thread: 
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FIRST break the four sepa- 


trated strands with one pull 
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William. Ross Bod- 

enhamer, Warrens- 

burg, Mo., National 
4H Club Health 


Champion 


MULTIPLE twist means 
multiple strength . . . Jelt Denimis 
made only from Piedmont Upland 
long-fibre cotton spun with the mul- 
tiple twist into yarn that stays tight 
and strong. Six times vat-dyed. An 
exclusive strength building weave. 
Genuinely water processed (n0 
chemicals) to control shrinkage. 
Only Lee Overalls are made with 
genuine Jelt Denim, denim that is 
stronger, more comfortable, wash- 
ing with amazing ease. Ask your 
Lee dealer for Lee Overalls. 


Lee 
OVERALLS 








THE WORLD'S STANDARD 
. with the World’s Largest Sale 
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A Letter to Bill 
Casper 
EAR Bill:— 


Did you see my letter 
to you in the last issue of this 
paper? Or don’t you ever read 
anything the editors write? if 
you didn’t, how am I going to 
get you to see this letter that 
is intended solely for you? 


Now what I really want to 
do is to get you to read some 
of the articles in this paper. 
Good farmers read a lot to keep 
abreast of the times. 


If you are too busy to read 
perhaps you’d enjoy looking at 
the pictures. Turn over there 
to page 6. Even the pictures 
may suggest something you had 
forgotten to do. 


Before you get too far awa 
from it turn back to page 
Had it ever occurred to you 
that in only a few years you 
could have cattle just as pretty 
as those? If ‘you had been 
reading Dr. Butier’s page you’d 
know how. By the way, if 
you'd cut the brush off what 
you call pasture down in the 
bottoms and sow some carpet 
grass and lespedeza you’d soon 
have good pasture. 


y 
2 


And while you’re looking at 
the pictures take a look at that 
pretty church on page 18. Have 
you taken the trouble to put a 
fresh coat of paint on your 
church? If you couldn’t do 
that you could at least have 
gone out in the woods and dug 
up some pretty plants suitable 
for shrubbery. The sight of 
that church shows that some- 
body lives in that community. 


Look at that picture on page 
4. Read that page and find out 
what the picture means. It 
means plenty if folks in this 
country don’t get busy and do 
better than we've been doing. 


Then if you want to see some- 
thifig pretty turn to page 17. 
Isn't that a pretty house for a 
farm home? You'll go a long 
way before you'll find a house 
that’s better planned than that. 


I hope you’ll always read the 
ads. But I do want you to know 
there are other good things in 
the paper too. 


Very truly yours, 
W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 
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Half of the 
Vocational 
Agriculture 
Schools in 
America 

Are in 

The South 


f Ea 
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MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS ARE HELPING TO BRING MODERN EDUCA- 


TIONAL METHODS TO ALL THE YOUTH OF THE SOUTH. 








The South Takes a Predominant Lead in Field of 


Agricultural Education 


E HAVE already had something to say about voca- 

tional education, given to America through the 

efforts of Senator Smith and Congressman Hughes 
of Georgia. The showing of the South since the inaugu- 
ration of this move in 1918 is so gratifying, so full of sig- 
nificance, that our readers should know still more about it. 


There are some 3,800 vocational agricultural schools in 
the country with a total student body of approximately 
180,000. More than 50 per cent of this enrollment is credited 
to the 1,912 vocational agricultural schools here in the 12 
states of the South. Seven of the ten leading states in 
point of number of schools per state are Southern States. 
In point of full-time agricultural students per state, Texas 
comes first. Then in their order come the following: 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, South Carolina, and Alabama. 

Going back to 1918, the total revenue of those schools 
supported in part by the government for the nation as a 
whole at that time was $739,993. Today the total stands at 
$8,749,072. Sixty per cent of this total came from the states 
and from the communities where the schools are located. 
This latter fact lends great significance to the figures show- 
ing growth here in the South, and is convincing evidence of 
a widespread spirit of progressiveness. 

In addition to the full-time students, some 60,000 evening 
students were enrolled last year. Sixty per cent of these 
are in the South, with South Carolina leading, Mississippi 
second, and North Carolina third. These evening students 
are enrolled in adult classes where grown men and grown 
women are finding opportunity, as has long been given in 


Denmark, to get education of a type that is exceedingly 
necessary to progress but that was not available in other 
days. 

It means something to the future of agriculture that 250 
vocational students produced an average of a bale of cotton 
to the acre in South Carolina last year at a cost of 8 cents 
per pound of lint. It means something to the future that 
many of them sold codperatively; it means that they are 
learning the peculiarly valuable art of working together. 
That is agriculture’s one great need of the moment. 

In the home economics classes girls are being taught the 
fundamental principles of home making, home keeping, and 
home building. The future of the race depends upon the 
intelligence and efficiency of mothers. We have found that 
it takes skilled hands to produce a prize pig, that it takes 
skilled hands to even turn the corn into bacon at a profit. 
It certainly takes no less skill to bring men and women to 
maturity well and strong and intelligent and unafraid. There 
is an old saying to the effect that when you educate a mother 
you educate a whole family. 

These vocational schools are helping to take the guess- 
work out of farming and out of farm home keeping. That 
is real education. They are introducing the joy of success 
in individual, in family, and in community achievement. 
The men and women they are preparing for life and its 
tasks are today’s guarantee of tomorrow’s victory over the 
problems of that day. 


It is gratifying that the South 


stands preeminent in so great a ATA 
move. —- : 5 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review _ 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 





VERYWHERE 


one turns now 
there is discussion of Russia. For 


Russia is no longer merely a po- 
litical problem for governments and 
statesmen. It has become a _ practical 
business problem for individual citizens. 
And it is a business problem not only 
for merchants and manufacturers but 
for farmers as well. 


A few years ago Russia .was the 
most backward of all white countries 
in the use of farm machinery. Now it 
is fast becoming one of the world’s 
most advanced nations in the use of ma- 
chinery of all kinds, both agricultural 
and industrial. We are reproducing on 
this page one of the many official Rus- 
sian posters which stir the pride and 
excite the imagination of the Russian 
citizen. Long lines of tractors are seen 
breaking the land, harrowing, and seed- 
ing, while in the background smoking 
factory chimneys tell of Russia’s new 
industrial growth. “The Five Year Plan” 
of the government is perhaps the most far-reaching in- 
dustrial program ever inaugurated on this planet. 


What Shall We Do About Russia? 


O BE very specific, let us see, just for example, how 

our cotton growers right here in Dixie are affected. 
We used to sell American cotton to Russia. To what 
extent will “The Five Year Plan” probably change all 
this? The following paragraph from Tite Business 
Week of April 8 gives an answer :— 

“Under the Plan, 43 irrigation projects in cotton 
growing regions are opening vast new areas. Acreage 
is to be increased from 2,700,000 in 1930 to 4,400,000 
in 1931. To this can be added 1,200,000 acres which 
do not require irrigation. Production has risen from 
41,000 bales in 1921 to 1,900,000 in 1930. - This is 12 
per cent of United States production; 6.7 per cent of 
world production. The 1931 crop is expected to reach 
3% million bales. Home consumption requires 2 mil- 
lion bales now, 3 million at the end of the Plan. Russia, 
evidently, is going to get ready to export besides sup- 
plying a huge market with finished goods. With Rus- 
sian cotton now selling in Lancashire for ™% cent less 
than American, the Southern grower is paying heed.” 

What then should we do about Russia—the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, the farmers who face a new 
kind of competition? It is competition not merely of 
individuals but of a whole nation working on’one vast, 
well coG6rdinated, two-continent policy, with profits to 
capital largely eliminated, and with the ability and 
willingness to suffer losses at any point today in order 
to win a more substantial victory tomorrow. 

The reactionaries among us propose a policy of con- 
flict and repression. They would perpetuate present 
industrial policies in this country, curb free speech if 
necessary in an effort to check the spread of Russian 
ideas’ in America and other countries, and organize the 
so-called capitalistic nations (in spirit if not in form) 
to oppose Russia at every turn. Of such a policy the 
inevitable end—sometime—would be war and _ possibly 
more nations overturned by communistic revolutions as 
Russia was. 

Much wiser, it seems to us, would be a policy of 
(1) toting fair with Russia, (2) preserving our Ameri- 
can standards of free thought and free speech (no mat- 
ter how little Russia itself may practice them), and (3) 
so improving our own laws and industrial system that 
we shall not be afraid of an intelligent citizenship pre- 
ferring the Russian system to ours. 


A National Policy for America 


T IS high time for the American government or for 

American business men as a class to formulate some 
glowing ideal for America which will inspire our 
people as “The Five Year Plan” inspires the peasants 
and industrial laborers of Russia. 

And capitalism must not admit that it hasn’t intelli- 
gence enough to cope with unemployment in cities and 
disaster on the farms. Capitalism must not admit that 
the good results of science and invention must be can- 
celed by the bad results of an economic system which 
is unable to utilize these inventions and discoveries 
through profitable employment of labor. 

Instead of giving charity to the unemployed to re- 
main in idleness, for example, some great national pro- 
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gram of public works might well be undertaken, such 
as Robert P. Scripps of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers suggested in New York last month :— 

“With the wealth that we have at our disposal, there 
is no reason why every highway in America should not 
be perfect and beautiful; why each of our cities 
should not be, in its entirety, a second Athens, if 
you please; why vacant lands throughout our states 
should not become great natural parks.” 

It might as’ well be recognized, too, that the people 
will not long permit the present altogether too rapid 
concentration of wealth into a few hands. A heading 
in the daily paper before us as we write this, for 
example, reads as follows :— 


PROFITS OF COMPANY 
Only $44,460,823 Profit in 1930 





And only three persons shared in this enormous in- 
come of more than $40,000,000 last year and more than 
$80,000,000 the preceding year. We who don't believe 
in communism might as well face the fact that com- 
munism is going to spread in this country if capitalism 
does not agree to far, far heavier income and inher- 
itance taxes on the “4 per cent of the people who con- 
trol 80 per cent of the wealth,” according to Senator 
Borah—taxes whereby the people can recapture .more 
of the wealth unduly absorbed by a few individuals in 
cases such as this. 


A More Stable Money Standard 


T IS also going to be necessary to give the people of 
America a more stable standard of money than we 
have at present. So famous an authority as Sir Josiah 


Country Things I Love Most 
He is a list of unusual merit from a North 
C 


‘arolina farm woman :— 


I love to get up in the cool, gray dawn and begin 
the adventures of a new day. “Incense breathing 
morn,” sang the poet Gray in his ‘‘Elegy,’’ meaning, I 
think, the mists that rise just after sunup. They some- 
how impart an upward lift to my earth-bound spirit. 


I love the gentle company of goodly plants even 
when not in bloom—spirea, crape myrtle, lilacs, yucca, 
apple trees; to see the quiet patience and dignity with 
which they await their time. 

I love a big storm; love to watch the giant trees 
on the hill when a storm is raging; to see the strength 
with which they meet their times of stress and travail, 
wresting from hard experience added strength of sinew 


and depth of root space which makes for still more 
abundant life. 

I love tiny scarlet moss flowers and far away 

| stars, swung out in illimitable space; new blown roses 


and age-old rocks whose records bear me back to the 
dawn of creation 
I love to supplant weeds with flowers. 


_ I love—but who can express it!—the manifold mani- 
festations of rebounding life at springtime! 


MRS. R. A. BINGHAM. 











Stamp of England said recently in dis- 
cussing the way out of the present de- 
pression :— 

: “Without control of the fundamental 
factor in operation—the collapse of 
price levels due to credit contraction— 
no rationalization of technique, no free- 
dom from restraints, no initiative in the 
human element, no control of public 
expenditure, can avail to keep a com- 
plicated civilization from drifting into 
peril and even disintegration.” 

How much of this difficulty is due 
to dependence on the world’s varying 
supply of gold, and how much to ma- 
nipulation by great financial and bank- 
ing interests, it is not for us to say. 
But many of the ablest and wisest 
Americans realize that the value of 
the dollar must be stabilized in the in- 
terest both of prosperity and common 
honesty. It is fundamentally immoral 
to require the debts of a whole people 
to be paid with dollars worth twice what 
they were when the debts were created. 

We need to constantly emphasize a fact to which we 
have previously called attention in this department and 
which we now wish to reiterate as follows :— 


The only use of money is to serve as a standard or 
measure of purchasing power. Yet, in the last twenty 
years, the real purchasing power of money—as tested 
by the average power of a dollar in buying a standard 
list of commodities (or “the cost of living” if one pre- 
fers to use that term)—has decreased as much as 50 
per cent in one five-year period and has increased as 
much as 25 per cent in another three-year period. 
Practically every other standard used in modern busi- 
ness is fixed and invariable. A bushel is always the 
same, a gallon always the same, a yard or a foot always 
the same. But our standard of commercial values is 
always fluctuating. In the case of the dollar, as has 
been said, it is if we had a yardstick sometimes 36 
inches long, sometimes 18 inches, and varying always 
between these points, but never the same two successive 
days. Soa farmer or business man may make a debt 
which 10 bales of cotton or 500 bushels of wheat 
would pay off and find later that it requires 20 bales 
of cotton or 1,000 bushels of wheat—because of a gen- 
eral drop in commodity values. 

We repeat that America needs to work out a “Five 
Year Plan,” or possibly a twenty year plan, that will 
represent the best matured thought of the nation om 
our vital problems of unemployment, equality for agri- 
culture, a national program of public works and beautt- 
fication, the establishment of a stable standard of money 
values, and a fairer distribution of wealth through 
national taxation of great inheritances—redistributing 
these taxes to the states whose patronage created these 
swollen fortunes. The one sure remedy for the com- 
munism we should avoid is to root out the stupidities 
and injustices in our own industrial and political system. 


5 es 
Qomething & Read 


A Last Chance to Read Dickens 


UR readers who enjoy Dickens will be interested 
in this story about the great Catholic hymn 
writer, Frederick W. Faber, author of “Hark, Hark, 
My Soul!” “Faith of Our Fathers!” etc. In the April 
Scribner’s Dr. William Lyon Phelps, speaking on the 
authority of Gilbert K. Chesterton, tells this of Faber :— 








“In his last illness, after he had received extreme 
unction, and composed his mind for death, Faber asked 
the physician how long he had to live, and the answer 
was, ‘About an hour.’ Whereupon he said to a friend, 
‘Then you can read me another chapter of Dickens, 
to which he listened with delight.” 


A Thought Sor Today 


UPPOSE your income were cut 10 per cent. You 
wouldn’t say, “I can’t get along.” You would cut 
down expenses and make the grade. If you take 4 
voluntary cut now, and deposit 10 per cent of your — 
earnings in a savings account, you'll be more than “get _ 
ting along’’—you’ll be “getting ahead.”—Selected. 
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Even Though the Livestock Are on the Pastures They Require the Attention of 


A Good Husbandman 


HE livestock are now on the pastures, but that 
does not relieve the owner from his responsibility 
to see that they receive sufficient suitable feed, 
good water, and needed minerals. Of course, no animal 
should receive additional feed to that obtained from the 
pastures unless it will pay for the additional feed, in 
either increased growth or products. But if there is 
not ample feed in the pastures most animals will pay 
for extra feed, especially some concentrates, even at 
the present low price for livestock and ‘livestock prod- 
ucts. Certain it is that a profit cannot be starved out 
of livestock. If they make a profit it must be on the 
feed consumed. Nor does the fact that the livestock is 
now getting “nature’s’’ feed relieve the farmer of the 
responsibility of improving on nature’s feed. Green 
grazing may be “nature’s” feed, but we know that when 
the soil does not contain the plant foods required to 
produce plants containing the necessary elements for 
animal growth in sufficient quantities, it will pay to add 
these elements to the soil or to the animal’s feed. 
There are soils deficient in “lime” and the plants 
grown on these soils are also deficient in “lime,” which 
is necessary for the growth of bone and other animal 
tissues. There are also soils deficient in phosphorus 
and when this deficiency is extreme the animals graz- 
ing or fed on plants grown on these soils 
suffer for the want of sufficient phosphorus. 
There are sections where the soils are so 
deficient in phosphorus that cattle grazed on 
plants grown on these soils, sicken and die 
for lack of phosphorus. On soils deficient in 
iodine animals suffer from goiter and the 
young are sometimes born hairless. Some 
other soils are deficient in iron and other 
minerals necessary for animal growth. 


It is often said that the South cannot 
produce livestock of large size and high 
quality, because of these mineral deficiencies 
and “lime” is the one generally referred to 
in this connection. Many parts of the South 
are deficient in calcium or “lime” and other 
necessary plant and animal foods, but while 


we have these deficiencies we also have 
some advantages. 


For instance, the animals fed cotton- 
seed meal, our cheapest source of pro- 
tein in concentrates, never suffer from 
lack of phosphorus for this feed is rich 
i phosphorus. Our soils generally are 
well supplied with iron as evidenced by 
their red color (oxide of iron or iron 
Tust), and the fact that the young of 
our livestock are seldom born hairless, as so often hap- 
pens elsewhere, seems to indicate that there is no lack 
i our soils of the small quantity of iodine required. 


; But livestock, even when on many of our pastures, are 
likely to suffer from a lack of the necessary calcium 
(lime), phosphorus, and common salt (sodium chloride) 
required for animal growth and the making of live- 
stock products. 


The first two (calcium and phosphorus) will not be 
deficient in a balanced ration if the soil is well sup- 
plied with these elements, but many of our soils are 
deficient in both.” Or phosphorus will be supplied if 
the stock are fed cottonseed meal, but in all cases the 
livestock will require common salt. Therefore since 
the materials are cheap and salt must be supplied in 
all cases, it is probably best to furnish the livestock a 
mineral mixture at all times, and there is probably 
nothing better than equal parts of superphosphate (the 
old acid phosphate used for fertilizer), common salt, 
end cottonseed meal. The superphosphate supplies 
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1,100 to 1,300 pounds. But there is gain and saving in 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


both calcium and phosphorus. The cottonseed meal is 
used as a drier, or to keep the other materials from 
getting hard. 


AS A GENERAL rule the more a pig is fed and 
the faster it grows, the cheaper pork it makes. 
There may, however, be an exception to this rule 
in feeding pigs for the home pork supplies. Pigs 
born in March, or’ earlier, that cannot be 
killed until December or until the weather 
gets cool enough to make the curing of the 
pork practicable, will, if full fed, be too large 
for supplying good quality pork for home use 
by December. Moreover cheaper feeds that the 
pigs may harvest themselves are usually avail- 
able by September. There may therefore be 






























good reason for light feeding during July and August, 
but it is a mistake to start cutting the feed of young 
pigs too soon. They should be given all the suitable 
feed they will consume up to four months of age, but 
after that if they are not to be slaughtered until nine 
or ten months of age and an abundance of cheap feed 
will be available later, 
lighter feeding may be 
justified until the cheap 
feeds become available. 


But we wish to 
protest against depend- 
ing on the pasture or 
the woods lot supply- 
ing all the feed the 
pigs get from the 
usual time they are 
weaned until feed 
crops are available in 
the late fall. Green 
grazing will supply a 
part of the feed for hogs and make grains or concen- 
trates more valuable, but hogs cannot eat and digest 
enough bulky feed like green grazing crops to enable 
them to make satisfactory growth. 


O DAIRYMAN should feed his dairy cows grains 

or concentrates while on pastures, or fail to do so, 
because someone says it will or will not pay. He should 
do a little testing for himself. Sometimes the pastures 
are so good, dairy products so low priced, and feeds cost 
so much that it may not pay to feed the dairy cow when 
on pasture. It is seldom that Southern pastures are. so 
good that it will not pay to feed the good cows some 
concentrates. 





Steer Styles Changing 


HE style in steers has changed but not in cows. 
Steer styles have called for animals that weighed 
1,600 to 1,800 pounds. Now the styles have dropped to 
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the style that calls for a 1,100- to 1,300-pound beef 
rather than for weights ranging above 1,500 pounds. It 
seems to us that this new style in the size of beeves 
means a distinct advantage to the South and opens the 
way to the raising and marketing of beef animals direct 
from the farm. 


A news item from the Illinois Extension Service 
discusses interestingly the advantages in this change of 
style to the farmer, and these advantages should apply 
to Southern conditions as well as to states north of the 
Ohio River. The Illinois editor has this to say :— 





“From the producers’ standpoint the 
younger cattle are more economical because 
they put on their gains considerably cheaper 
than do aged cattle, their increase in weight 
being high in water and low in fat. Also 
finished calves or yearlings may be held for 
an anticipated rise in the market much more 
satisfactorily than finished aged steers. 

“From the consumers’ standpoint the 
younger animals are more desirable because 
their carcasses cut out smaller steaks and 
roasts which more nearly fit the purse and 
the oven of the housewife, have little or no 
waste fat on the cuts even when finished, 
and supply tender meat. Most consumers 
judge beef largely by its leanness and ten- 
derness; hence the lack of flavor in baby 
beef is not objectionable except to a few 
connoisseurs. 

“Feeding of so-called baby beeves is less 
hazardous than fattening older cattle. Ow- 
ing to the high cost of production and the 
fact that finished mature steers may be held in the 
feedlot only a short time, a slight overproduction 
of such cattle usually results in disastrous price de- 
clines. In the case of calves and yearlings any sur- 
plus in the retail trade goes into competition with 
mature beef for the hotel trade. Finished calves or 
yearlings also may be held for a better market much 
more economically than mature cattle. Thus a de- 
cline in their price is not likely to be as great nor to 
last as long as a decline in the price of aged steers. 
In any event, because of lower feed costs such a de- 
cline is not so disastrous to the producer as a decline 


in prices of mature beef.” 





Soft Pork Not Inferior 


OFT pork produced from feeding peanuts or other 

rich protein feeds is not an inferior product to the 
firm pork produced from feeding corn but in fact may 
be a superior product. It took some people a long time 
to wake-up to this fact. It is an inferior product only 
from the standard of the packers and in appearance. 
From the consumer’s viewpoint it is probably a superior 
product. Much time has so far been wasted in trying 
to find a way of hardening the fat. If the same efforts 
had been spent in finding and developing better methods 
of curing and marketing and in proving the superiority 
of peanut fed pork, instead of apologizing for it, much 
of the loss sustained by producers having to take a 
depreciated price might have been saved. 

The Washington County (Florida) Hog Growers’ 
Association recently gave a luncheon to a large number 
of prominent citizens of Florida at which peanut-fed 
pork was served as the only meat. 

“Swift and Company’s Moultrie, Georgia, plant, 
which has taken the lead in the marketing of peanut 
pork wrapped in cellophane to overcome the objection 
of oiliness” supplied the peanut-fed products. This is 
intelligent sales promotion. We have too long allowed 
other sections to furnish our livestock, our feeds, and 
our feeding system and set the standards of quality for 
our livestock products. 
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TOCK like salt with their spring 
S greens as well as folks. Let's 

keep the salt boxes and min- 
eral mixtures filled at all times. 

2. Rose, lilac, and other flower- 
ing plants subject to mildew should 
be sprayed at once with Bordeaux 
mixture. = 

3. If the first planting was 
started at the right time, then a 
second planting of beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, corn, and radish 
should be made soon. 

4. If wild onions (garlic) are 
well plowed under in the spring 
before the buttons form, and plowed 
again in the fall when they have made 
most of their growth, they will, in 
two or three years, be so crippled that 
only a few will be left. Turn them 
now or before the seed stalk starts. 

5. Oats, barley, and wheat will 
make the best hay if cut soon after 
blooming stage has passed and before 
the young grains are more than half 
developed. 

6. Clemson. College Weekly News 

Notes gives these six reminders for 
keepers of bees; (1) = 
Condense weak hives; 
(2) see that each hive 
has a laying queen; (3) 
feed, if short of stores; 
(4) get hives ready for 
swarms; (5) get supers 
ready for honey flow; 
(6) transfer to modern 
hives. 


7. Let’s prepare a 
new plant bed for grow- 
ing Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, celery, cauli- 
flower, eggplant, pepper, 
tomato, and other fall 
garden crops—and then 
keep it free of insects 
and weeds, planting the 
seeds from late May to 


July. 

8. For hogs to graze, 
plant soybeans in 2%- 
foot rows and cultivate 
two or three times. Be- 
gin grazing when the 
plants are 10 to 15 
inches high. If the rows 
are alternate Haberlandt 
and Biloxi, the former 
will mature in about 125 
and the latter in about 160 days. Turn the hogs in 
only a few hours each day. This will prolong the sup- 
ply of grazing and increase its quantity. 

9. As a substitute for silage or pasturage, a mixture 
of sorghum and soybeans is excellent. Plant alternate 
hills with Early Amber sorghum and Haberlandt soy- 
beans in rows 3 to 3% feet wide. For late feed plant 
Texas or Japanese Seeded Ribbon Cane with Biloxi or 
Otootan soybeans. If a surplus above the need of green 
feed is produced, excellent forage will be made, if har- 
vested after the sorghum begins to head but before it 
blooms. 

10. Where our cotton shows only 70 per cent of a 
stand or less, let's plant food and feed crops. Corn, sor- 
ghum, Sudan grass, millet, sweet potatoes, soybeans, 
and cowpeas can be quickly planted on such land and 
will be worth more next fall than a poor stand of cot- 
ton. Let’s not start out with a 30 per cent handicap 
on our cotton crop, knowing that we have.run short on 
food and feed crops two years in succession. 


II. How Thick to Leave Cotton 


O MATTER how good the land, or how well we 

prepare, fertilize, and cultivate, it cannot produce 
cotton on stalks that are not there. To give the land a 
chance to do its best, there must be a good stand. Ev- 
ery stalk less than the full load that a given acre can 
carry to a profitable yield is a stalk less than a proper 
stand for that acre. And by. “a proper stand” is meant 





Farm Work for May 


iene 


what cotton growing authorities 
call a “thick stand’—that is, a 
stand fitted to the full capacity 
of the land on which it grows. 

We now have twice as many 
stalks as we did ten or fifteen 
years ago and make more cot- 
ton by doing so. Nevertheless 
we believe that most of the 
cotton growers in the Carolinas 
and Virginia can increase their 
yields by making their rows six 
inches closer together than they 
have been making them and by 
leaving another stalk to each 12 
to 18 inches of row. For soil 
of average fertility we suggest 
two stalks to the foot as a 
minimum stand for five-foot rows. This will give more 
than 29,000 plants to the acre, while three plants to the 
foot in three-foot rows gives one plant to the square 
foot, or 44,100 plants to an acre 70 by 70 yards. 


The following table gives the number of plants per 
acre for four variations in row width and six variations 
in spacing in the row :— 


Two plants in hill every— 


Width of row 8in. 10 in. 12 in. 15 in. 18 in. 24 in. 
be ll AES Bt 43,560 34,848 29,040 23,232 19,360 14,520 
Bh feeb ce screws verre 37,337 29,870 24,892 19,906 16,594 12,705 
Re Ree eee 32,670 26,136 21,780 17,424 14,520 s 

4% feet sesecreeee+s« 29,070 23,232 19,360 15,488 12,908 9,801 





from maturing seed. 








Ill. Let’s Cut for Hay, Not Straw 
4 VERY one knows that grass hay crops make stray 
if harvest is delayed until the seed ripens and 
that straw is inferior to hay, the dried green product. 
Regarding timothy cut at different stages of maturity, 
analyses show that its protein content is 10 to 105 
per cent if cut before blooming, about 7 per cent if 
cut in early bloom, 6.5 per cent in late bloom, and 5.5 
per cent when ripe. Thus timothy hay contains nearly 
twice as much protein as the whole plant cut when 
ripe. But the difference is even greater than these 
figures indicate, for the hay is more palatable, more 
digestible, and richer in vitamins when cut green and 
cured so as to retain that green color and 
delightful aroma that gives it grades of No. 
1 and above. 


The same principle applies also to oats 
and other small grains when harvested for 
hay and to millets, Sudan grass, sorghums, 
orchard grass, redtop, and other grasses. 
Oats and other grain crops cut when the 
seed has ripened do not make hay, but make 
grain and straw; such oats cannot even be 
sold as hay under the United States law that 
protects us from fraudulent branding of 
crops and products. 

The best time to cut grass for hay varies 
with the coarseness of the crop. Heavy or 
coarse-stem plants such as sorghum, Sudan 
grass, Johnson grass, and coarse millets 
should be cut before blooming or at early 
blooming. Finer kinds on down 
to redtop may be cut as late as 
the milk and dough stages if we 
wish to get their highest values 
in yield, nutrients, and _palata- 
bility. When harvest is delayed 
until the stems and leaves are 
coarse and dry then they de- 
velop into woody fiber, and the 
product is straw, not hay. 


IV. Save Lespedeza 


Bex PEDEZA has become one 
of the South’s greatest feed 
and fertility crops. The two 


FARM WORK IN PICTURES 
Leave cotton close. 


Make another planting in the gar- 
den. 


Cut the alfalfa. 

Get ready for a good potato patch. 
Keep the pigs on grazing crops. 
Sow sorghum or Sudan grass for 
a cutting like this next fall. 


items of greatest expense in growing lespedeza are the 
cost of the seed and harvesting. Seed may be home- 
grown without difficulty and at low cost, 

To produce clean lespedeza seed subject to certifica- 
tion, every precaution must be taken to save the seed 
only from the parts of the field that are free of weeds 
which might be carried in the lespedeza seed. Fortu- 
nately, lespedeza in good stands produces such a dense 
growth that it suppresses many common weeds. With a 
little help from the mowing machine and some hand 
weeding in May and June, most weeds may be prevented 
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Potash Pays 








*1.000.00 


for 


The Best Answers to This Question: 


“How does a top-dressing of 





100 pounds of muriate of 





potash per acre help cotton 





to pay extra cash?” 





First Prize $500.00 


Second Prize 8200.00 


10 prizes of $25.00 each 





Third Prize $100.00 


25 prizes of $10.00 each 


100 prizes of $2.00 each 





This contest is open to any cot- 
@ ton grower and to any cotton 
grower’s wife, son and daughter. 


It is not necessary for you to 

@ have used potash top-dress- 
ing for you to compete. Simply 
write a letter giving your opinions 
of potash top-dressing for cotton. 


If you wish you may mention 
@ results obtained on yourown 
farm, or on farms or experiment 
stations you have visited. You may 
also mention facts you have noted 
in potash advertisements, farm 
papers, fertilizer literature, or 
agricultural bulletins. 





RULES 


Answers are limited to 250 

@ words. Write on one side of 

the paper only. Be sure to give 
your name and address. 


Letter-writing ability, spell- 

@ ing, grammar, etc., are of 
secondary importance. You must 
simply show yourself to be a keen 
observer of the beneficial effects 
of potash top-dressing in helping 


cotton to pay extra cash. 


Your fertilizer man may be 
@ able to give you suggestions 


‘that will be helpful. Talk it over 


with him. 


Address your answers to: 

@ POTASH, 740 Hurt Build- 

ing, Atlanta, Georgia, All answers 

must be received at this address 

not later than midnight, May 15th, 
1931. 


It you wish you may write 

@ this same address now for 
free literature which may help 
you to learn more about the ad- 
vantages of using potash as a 


top-dressing. 


Leading agricultural college 
@ authorities will select the 
winning letters in this contest. 


























CLOSING DATE: MAY I5th, 1931 
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Carolinas- 


About Buying Our Corn, Hay, and 
Meat 
GREAT many folks say, “Well, we Southern 
folks can grow cotton and tobacco best; and. the 
Western folks have advantages for producing 
corn, hay, and meat. So let’s buy food and feed from 
the West, and give our time to making money crops.” 
There are just two disadvantages about this theory. 
In the first place, we have been trying this plan a long 
time and it hasn't worked. It has brought poverty 
rather than independence. Western farmers growing 
food and feed have made several times as much profit 
as we have made on cotton and tobacco. We pile up 
price-ruining surpluses of cotton and tobacco in the time 
we ought to be growing food, feed, and fertility. 


But perhaps the greatest fallacy in this whole con- 
tention lies in assuming that because the Western 
farmer can make meat, corn, or hay for less than we 
can, therefore we can buy it for what he gets for it. 
All this is absurd. There are freight rates, wholesalers’ 
costs, retailers’ costs, handling charges, profits to this 
agency and that, until delivered prices in the South are 
often—very often—twice what the Western farmer gets 
for the product. Sometimes more than three times. 


In order to show that this is no idle assumption 
we have before us the latest statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture showing ‘Prices Paid 
to Producers” by states. Here is some information 
that may open the eyes of some people :— 


1. Corn—Corn is 40 cents in South Dakota and 
$1.03 in West Virginia—an increase of 157% per cent. 

2. Oats—Oats are bringing farmers 18 cents in 
North Dakota and 69 cents in Georgia—increase 283 
per cent. 


3. Hay.—Alfalfa hay is $7.50 a ton in Nebraska 
and $28.50 a ton in Virginia—increase, 280 per cent. 

In order that we may contrast prices received by 
Western farmers and prices received by Southern farm- 
ers who have such products to sell, we give the follow- 
ing table. It shows prices of corn and alfalfa hay in 
six Southern States and six Western States, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures :— 

SIX WESTERN STATES SIX SOUTHERN STATES 


Corn, Corn, 
bu. Hay bu. Hay 
(cents) ton 


North Dakota ... North Carolina... 76 $24.50 


South Dakota ... 40 8.30 South Carolina.. 78 23.00 
Nebraska ....... 41 7.30 CE iciwns cae 79 =—.21.00 
Oe 48 10.50 A 89 24.20 
Minnesota ....... 43 11.50 Mississippi ...... 94 22.30 
CaS dia's esac a0 50 12.60 Arkansas ....... 93 20.W 


If we could buy corn, hay, oats, and meat at what 
it costs the Western farmer to produce them, there 
would be more sense in keeping our corncribs, hay 
barns, and smokehouses away out on the Western prai- 
ries. But we can’t. By such a policy we must support 
a horde of middlemen who average ten times as much 
profit as the Western farmer. 


Another interesting point is that if corn or oats 
bring twice as much at home as they bring in Iowa or 
Nebraska, then half as many bushels per acre as farm- 
ers make in Iowa or Nebraska will give us just as 
truch profit as they make. 


It appears to us that that little table from the United 
States Department of Agriculture raises several points 
worth thinking about quite a good deal. 


Foolish Attacks on the Farm Board 


T IS strange what peculiar quirks an antagonistic 

human mind will take toward almost any proposi- 

tion affecting agriculture. We have some typical ex- 
amples of these vagaries of the human mind in the atti- 
tude taken by some farmers and business men toward 
the financial support of co6perative marketing by the 
government through the Federal Farm Board. 


For instance, the financial assistance given by the 
Farm Board to the cotton codperatives in the handling 
of the 1930 cotton crop is erroneously compared with 
the attempt of Brazil to valorize coffee and the British 
attempt to control the rubber market. There is noth- 
ing comparable in these operations, but those who are 
most active in the attacks on the Farm Board appear 
to care nothing for facts. They prefer to raise the 
bugaboo of “government in business” or the “fixing 
of prices.” A red flag flaunted in the face of an angry 
bull has nothing of the disturbing effects on that ani- 
mal that the horror of “government in business” or the 
satrilege of “attempting to influence the law of supply 
and demand” has on these bears. If they know, they 


’ the market. 





choose to overlook the fact that the government always 
has been and always will be in the business of doing for 
the people those things needful to be done, but which 
the people cannot or will not do for themselves. They 
either don’t know or choose to ignore the fact that the 
law of supply and demand is smashed every day in the 
year in a thousand ways. 

So far as we know no cooperative was ever organ- 
ized in the hope of forcing high prices by cornering 
The co6dperatives are organized for the 
purpose of correcting abuses in a system of marketing 
where the seller is not on an equality with the buyer 
in knowledge of the product and market demands, and 
where he is not equal in financial independence; and 
where the producer is at the further disadvantage that 
he must sell his crop as soon as harvested and the buyer 
need not and does not buy unless he is assured of a 
profit. 


The operations of the codperatives and the Farm 
Board the past season have given complete and splendid 
proof of their value. By the use of a few millions of 
dollars (by its use and not by its Joss, as the antis as- 
sume), they have held up the price of cotton probably 
at least two cents a pound. They could not have done 
this if the legitimate law of supply and demand had 
been operating. But since the price of cotton was so 
far below the cost of production, they were able to 
prevent the price going so low as the general business 
depression, speculation, fear, and panic would have 
forced it. The non-members of the cotton co6peratives 
(many of whom are doing their best to discredit the 
codperatives and the Farm Board, shame on them) have 
themselves been benefited probably-two cents a pound on 
every pound of the 1930 crop sold, by the operations of 
these organizations. 

There is too much loose talking and thinking being 
done these days relative to the operations of the Farm 
Board. We stated the correct order—the thinking, ii 
done at all, is done after the talking. 


Encouraging Neighborhood Coép- 
eration 


VER here in the United States when “codperation” 
ap hem. farmers is so often thought of as mean- 

ing only support of a few big-scale selling or- 
ganizations, it is worth while to consider afresh George 
Russell's statement of Irish codperative ideals as given 
in our last issue. 


The Irish codperators have indeed set out to give 
the farmer “complete control of his business.” Their 
local agricultural societies order fertilizers, feedstuffs, 
and other farm supplies codperatively—not operating 
general stores but insisting that “farmers like manu- 
facturers have a right to buy at wholesale’ prices the 
raw materials out of which they make their finished 
products”; and in fact, farmers nowhere can survive 
if they buy at retail prices and sell at wholesale. The 
Irish farmers also have their co6perative creameries, 
bacon facfories, savings and loan associations, etc. And 
as we have long insisted, in this country, where there 
is need for a new cotton gin, cottonseed oil mill, cream- 
ery, or tobacco warehouse, it should be built by farmers 
cooperatively and operated on a patronage dividend 
basis. 

Farmers should not be advised to try to put exist- 
ing enterprises “out of business” but where new enter- 
prises for handling farm products are needed in a 
community, or where farmers who have developed the 
coOperative spirit can advantageously buy out an exist- 
ing business of this sort, it should be operated on a 
coéperative basis. It is a tragedy, for example, that 
with all the development of dairying in the South these 
last twenty years, a systematic campaign was not made 
tc have all creameries operated from the start on a 
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cooperative basis, as most of them are in Ireland and 
Denmark. Now powerful corporations are coming in 
and seeking everywhere to make our Southern dairymen 
“producers of raw materials solely” with no voice in 
pricing even the raw material itself. 


The large scale codperatives we are developing in 
the United States are extremely valuable, but George 
Russell reminds us that they do not go far enough, 
They are not sufficiently rooted in rural community 
life. They are not sufficiently localized. They alone 
will not enable the farmer “to take complete control of 
his business.” They cannot adequately train and de- 
velop neighborhood business leadership and fellowship, 
Along with the campaigns for great national coopera- 
tives for wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other products, we 
wish the Federal Farm Board had at least one division 
forever encouraging small neighborhood cooperatives 
and thereby getting a spirit of codperation in the hearts 
of the people without which not even the large scale 
cooperatives can greatly succeed. 


We must put codperation in the neighborhood as 
well as in the state and nation. 


“Don’t Make Excuses—Make Good” 


LL that we can ask of any man is that he do the 
very best he can under his circumstances. We 
have all heard of the epitaph on the Texas cow- 

boy’s grave :— 
“He Done His Durndest; 
Angels Can Do No More.” 


The only question is as to whether we are really 
“going the limit” in the matter of making improve- 
ments to meet the situation we are in. It is very easy 
sometimes to flatter ourselves that we have done all we 
might, when we have simply made alibis. And _ this 
recalls another motto—one that used to hang in the 
office of a gifted young employee of our company who 
has since died :— 


“Don’t Make Excuses—Make Good.” 


All these thoughts are brought to mind by a letter 
we have just received from one of the ablest and most 
thoughtful leaders in one of our Southern States. 
Says he :— 


“Our people have come to a desperate point. They 
seem now ready to follow reasonable advice, but their 
answer is, ‘We are not able.’ They say they can get 
credit only by producing cotton. They say they are 
not able to buy the chickens, the sows, the cows, the 
seed, and the fruit trees necessary to commence di- 
versification.” 


The credit problem is of course one serious obstacle 
to rapid change, but if our people will just do what they 
can inside their credit limitations, they can even then 
almost right away change from present conditions of 
poverty into conditions of at least relative independence. 
Let us consider how few farmers have year-round gar- 
dens—gardens that would furnish two to ten times as 
many vegetables as they have had in previous years 
and thereby tremendously reduce food costs and “time 
prices” accounts. Yet our people do not need credit in 
order to provide this form of self-help. Again, there 
is not one farmer in a hundred who could not get a 
few purebred chickens without calling for extra credit. 
And probably nine-tenths of the folks on Southern 
farms could double the quantity of grains, meat, and 
milk produced without being bothered by the credit 
problem. Then, with these initial steps taken, it would 
be easy to finance further improvements. 


Whenever a man starts doing the very best he can 
in any one field of effort, he at once makes it easier to 
make progress in other respects. If any farmer, ten- 
ant or landowner, will resolutely set out to have “the 
best garden ever” in 1931, that very effort, after a few 
fine results appear, will give him new spirit and confi- 
dence for tackling some other problem. 


Let’s examine ourselves and make sure that we do 
not “make excuses” when we might “make good.’ 
Money is scarce, but we can have good gardens; 
almost anybody ‘can get a sitting of purebred eggs and 
so do away with mongrels; a pig or two will not cost 
much; and it is always cheaper to have a cow than it 
is to buy the equivalent of her food product. And it 
is these little things that make the difference between 
debt, poverty, time prices, and pellagra on one hand, 
and thrift, independence, good health, and cash buying 
on the other hand. The start is small but the results 
are great. 

With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 


And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins. 
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~ THIS OIL 


insists on doing 


EXTRA WORK! 


Whenever you give 3-in-One Qil a job 
on your farm, it does three things at once 
to keep equipment working properly. 

It cleans old, gummy oil from bearings 
and working parts. It provides lasting 
lubrication. And it prevents rust. 

Three-in-One is blended from animal, 
mineral and vegetable oils by a special 
process. That’s why no plain mineral oil 
can do these important jobs as well. 

By guarding against friction and rust, 
3-in-One Oil improves the operation and 
prolongs the life of light implements, farm 
tools, the cream separator, your sewing 
machine and all household appliances. 

At all good stores, in both handy cans 
and bottles. Write today for free sample 
and “Dictionary of Uses.”’ 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 254 
170 Varick Street, New York 


260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, 
Montreal, Quebec 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 














Does Your Mirror Reflect 
Rough Pimply Skin? 


tCUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin? 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 38, Malden, Mass. 
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wonderful values, We want one in 

every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 

wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 

Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 

teed. Write for information. 
American Memorial Company 

Dept. B-10, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 








How To Keep Turkeys 
From Dying Poutltr 


Boo 
Over 40.000 Turkey Raisers have wee 
found that Ray-zem helps take the 
wad luek out of turkey raising. Use it 
nthe milk or drinking water.% tea- 
seaontul daily for each 10 Turkeys. 
3 al size $1.00; pint $2.50: % Gal. 
: 00. C.0.D. if you wish. Money back 
f you are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO., 904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


AGENTS $6 a Day 















Wonderful chance to make $6 a day 
> ng orders for Non-Alcoholic Food (iim 
tol’) every variety. Put up in |i 
Fy apsible tubes, Always fresh. Three 
Nes the strength of bottled flavors. 
Not sold in stores, Fast sellers, Big 
vrofits. Steady repeat orders 
a AND WOMEN 
to ggrerate full time are making $6 
Seare a day, Big money made in 
in time Largest concern of 
oe nd in the world. Near- 
lle million dollars profit 
be ned by our Representa- 
ives last year taking or- 
ders for Pure 
} Toilet 
Polerations, Soaps, Cleansers, 
— Shes and Household Supplies. Get 
r share of this big money. New 












wana Tudor Sedan offered as bonus, in addition to big 
» profits, Write today. AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
~ 7623 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















Burglar Proof Treasures 


I OLD-UPS and larcenies seem to be 

on the increase. There is a veritable 
scrambling orgy for material things. Of 
olden times the Master said, “Whereso- 
ever the carcass is, 
there will the eagles 
be gathered togeth- 
er.”” Robbers increase 
in proportion as the 
emphasis is put upon 
the things that mon- 
ey can buy. 

I find myself think- 
ing about the things 
that money cannot 
purchase, and which 
pilferers cannot purloin from us. 

In fact, earthly things do not and can- 
not last, for the reason that the only 
permanent thing in this universe is con- 
stant .change. 
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Thieves cannot steal your Character. 
While character is besieged by the ene- 
mies of excellence, the inner joys of 
goodness cannag be taken from us, unless 
we open the doors from the inside. While 
thousands of people make a sinful mess 
of their lives, few are compelled to com- 
mit wrong. Young people should know 
and really believe that the evils which de- 
stroy us are self-admitted. 


There are treasures of Knowledge. 





Empty your purse into your head and 
no thief can steal it. I saw a man re- 
cently who had been buncoed out of his 
life’s slender savings. He has been a 
student and an observer all his life. The 
result is that he can still be happy and 
contented with the riches which he has 
stored in his mind. 

There are the treasures of Helpfulness. 
An investment made in the lives of boys 
and girls, “cups of cold water” given in 
the name of The Name which is above 
every other; the long walk which we oc- 
casionally must take with someone to 
help lead them into the proper pathway 
of life—these things deposit in the heart 
the golden satisfactions that cannot be 
taken away. 

1m 


I was walking in Brooklyn with a 
friend, when we saw the aged Dr. Theo- 
dore Cuyler passing a group of men who 
were laying some sort of pipe in the 
street. I noticed that most of the men 
lifted their hats as the venerable minis- 
ter spoke to them. Many of these men 
were not of his religious opinions, but 
they all knew of the great sympathy and 
helpfulness which attended his half cen- 
tury ministry in the city. 


On the same day I went with this 
friend to Wall Street, and saw a de- 
jected old gentleman sitting, looking 
hungrily at the shouting groups of stock 
brokers. I was told that this man had | 
once been an operator on the exchange. 
His life had been one fevered fling after 
money. When the market broke against 
him and his fortune vanished, everything 
for which he had lived evaporated. ‘He 
that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver.” 


1949 


There is a parable somewhere in liter- 
ature which says that our eternal man- 
sions will be builded by the angels out of 
the materials of good deeds and unselfish 
acts which we send over there.. It is 
rather a sobering thought. Many who 
are rich here may be poor there, because 
their riches were of the same materials 
as the trimmings on their caskets. Many 
mansioned folks here may be _ hoveled 
there, because of the scanty materials 
which they sent over in the shape of 
charitable thoughts and actions. 

What sort of building materials are you 
sending over? 
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PECK and Bill made the acquaintance of Roger 

Grant and his mother when all four were interested 
spectators of Deacon Josephus Brown's unsuccessful 
attempt to hive a swarm of bees. Next day Speck and 
Bill, en route to the Grants’ home in town to return ‘ 
Mrs. Grant’s scarf and handkerchief, saw a large 
flashily dressed man push Roger off the sidewalk into 
a puddle. Speck wished for the strength of Jack Demp- 
sey to avenge Roger, but Bill had in a trice sized up 
the situation and made plans to meet it. 


. OU trip him,” Bill whispered in my ear. “T'll 
punch him higher up.” 


We had worked together so long it wasn’t nec- 
essary to rehearse. As we met the man we turned out, 
then slipped in quickly. My feet got. tangled up with 
his and when he began to wab- 
ble Bill nailed him on the bot- 
tom button of his vest. It was 
slick. That elegant egg went 
over like a bag of turnips and, 
to put the cream in the coffee, 
he landed square on the back of 
his lap in a mud puddle. And 
without a look at him we strut- 
ted down the street. 


By that time Roger was on 
his pins again. “Great stuff!” 
he puffed. “Gosh. I wish I 
could have done that.” 

“Did he hurt you?” Bill 
asked. 

“No. Here he comes. We 
can handle him though.” And he doubled his hands 
into fists that wouldn’t have cut much ice in a real fight. 
But he was no coward, anyone could see that by the 
look in his eye. 

“There won't be any scrap,” Bill told him in that 
wise way. “The guy is all wind. I'll handle him.” He 
stepped out and stood with his arms folded like Napo- 
leon at Bull Run, ar wherever he was when he had his 
picture taken. 

The man came on looking as fierce as seven lions 
and dripping dirty water and dirtier language. You 
can tell by the way a man swears if he is a gentleman. 
This one was not. 

“What do you mean by this?” he shouted, shaking 
a fat, muddy fist at us. 

“What do you mean yourself?” Bill shot back. “You 
started it.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did.” 

“You call me a liar?” 

“I haven’t, but I’d just as lief.” 
as the shady side of Calvin Coolidge. 

“Tf you weren't kids I would—” 

“Don't let that stop you.” 





“SPECK” 


Bill was as cool 


UT he had already stopped. “I won’t make a street 
scene.” 

Roger was real thoughtful. “Come over to our 
barn,” he invited. “We'll give you what's coming to 
you and no one’ll see it.” 

The man backed down farther. “No,” he said, be- 
ginning to brush the dirt from his clothes: “I’m-in a 
hurry.” 

“It might not take long,” Roger said. 

He shot off some smelly talk and turned to go, with, 
“Tf shall complain to the police.” 

“Good stunt,” Bill agreed. “We'll all go along with 
you and have a party.” 

He just glared for a moment. “No,” he bluffed. “I 
won’t make trouble for kids. I will overlook this.” 

“So kind of you, old ham,” Bill said. 
want to let him off, Roger?” 

“Oh yes,” Roger said. “He isn’t worth mixing up with.” 

“Then you may go, boy.” Bill nodded to the man 
as the king of England might to his washwoman’s son- 
in-law’s hired man. 

The fellow’s face was about the color of a fire en- 
gine. “If you were older,” he sputtered. “If you were 
older.” 

“You weary us!” Bill motioned him away with both 
hands and Roger laughed. 


The man spun around like a hornet and went down 


“Do you 


’ 
er 


By MERRITT P..ALLEN 


the sidewalk. Across the street I saw another fellow 
watching the fracas, but thought nothing of it at the 
time. 

“Hot dog!’ Roger burst out. “You gave him just 
what I would if I had been up to par. I had pneumonia 
in March and haven’t all come back yet.” 

“Warm weather’ll fix you all right,” Bill said, as 
though he had been studying medicine for the past 99 
years. 

“I hope so. I’m fed up with being an invalid.” 

“Don’t blame you,” I said. “When—What’s that?” 
And hopping down from the curb I picked up a small- 
ish leather bill fold. 


“The late lamented must have lost it,” Bill guessed. 


HIPERED down the street but the best I could do 

was to find out that the man had hopped a street car. 
So I went back and we dug into the bill fold, which 
held nothing but a few common looking papers. 2 

“They may be of some value to the owner,” Roger 
said. “Why don’t you leave the thing at the Free Press 
office and have them advertise it in the paper?” 

“Good thought,” I agreed. “We'd better amble 
along, Bill.” 

He looked sort of bored since the excitement was 
over and answered, “Sure.” And to Roger, “We've 
brought back the stuff your mother patched up the 
deacon with.” He handed it over. 

“Been to dinner?” Roger asked. 

“We're on our way,” Bill said. 

“You’re coming home with me.” 

We both said no, meaning yes, for we liked the scout 
and nobody with any sense would chuck a chance to eat. 

“Sure you are,” he said, hauling us along. “I want 
you to know my mother. She likes fighters like you. 
She’s a revenue officer.” 

“She’s an officer?” Bill perked up as he always did 
at the mention of an officer of any kind. 

“Well, she’s in the service.” 
softened. 


Roger’s tone sort of 
“My father was an officer.” 

We turned in at a small house and went up the 
steps. The lady who had first-aided the 
deacon met us at the door. She was slim 
and trim and young enough looking to have 
been Roger’s sister, and she was a mighty 
smooth eye-rest. She was pretty. I don't 
mean that she looked like those simps on 
magazine covers, for it would take 900 of 
their brains to fill a chickadee’s noodle, 
while’ she was bright. She had lightish 
hair and gray eyes that laughed and yet, 
when you took a good slant at them, you 
knew she hadn't found everything a joke. 


- OTHER,” Roger hailed her, “I've 
brought these fellows home to din- 

ner. You know them.” 
“Yes. 


Brown?” 


“BILL” 


I am very glad. How is Mr. 
We all laughed. 

“They just did me a good turn,” Roger went on. 

“Yes. I saw it from the porch.” 

“You did! Wasn't it slick? He was a dirty bum.” 

“T know it.” Of a sudden her voice was as cold 
and sharp as an ice pick. “Roger, that was Yarter.” 

I happened to be looking at Roger and saw him 
stiffen. “Yarter,” he repeated in a low, whiplash sort 
of tone. “The—the one?” 

“Yes. I haven’t seen him for years until he came 
to the office this morning.” 

“If I had known that—” 

“Never mind, son. Dinner is ready.” She laughed 
it off, but I was ready to bet a high hat that Yarter 
was no friend of the family. 

I guess I must have looked more like a question 
mark than I thought for as we sat down to the table 
she said, “Yarter is a smuggler.” 

“Huh?” The word popped out of Bill like a cork 
out of a bottle and his ears went forward like a rab- 
bit’s do when it smells cabbage. 

“Sure,” Roger put in. “For the past fifteen years 
all of us have known he was slipping jewels over the 
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Canadian border by the bushel.” He spoke as though 
he was a revenue officer himself, but we would under- 
stand that later. 


Mrs. Grant began dishing out the grub, which was 
a cheerful move to me though Bill didn’t even notice 
it. A little more and he would go into one of his 
detective spells. He hadn’t had one for some time and 
I could see he was all set for a Sherlock ‘spree if he 
had half a chance. 


4: OU see,” Mrs. Grant went on to make talk, not 
realizing how bad off he was, “Yarter is connected 
with a firm of jewel merchants in New York. We 
know well enough that they don’t pay duty on half 
their imports. Yarter runs them over from Canada.’ 

“Why don’t you nab him?’’ I wanted to know 

She laughed and passed the pickles. “He has been 
arrested a dozen times but he never has the goods on 
him.” 

Bill was listening $0 hard I was afraid he would 
break something so to maybe ease up on him I asked 
“And yet he struts around where the officers can see 
him ?”’ 

“Oh yes.” Her eyes let off a shower of sparks like 
a pocket lighter. “He even comes to the customs office 
Occasionally his firm has a shipment go through in the 
regular manner as a blind. I haven’t seen him for 
several years until today though.” 

“He is probably fixing up another trip over the 
line,” Roger said. 

“Doubtless.” 


“Geeeee!” Bill breathed and began to eat a little 
What a case that would be for him! To get him to 
leave it now would be like pulling a cat off fly paper. 

“What was in the bill fold he lost?” Mrs. Grant 
asked. 

“Nothing much,” I said, but I passed it over to her 
because a woman won't believe anything unless sh 
sees it. 

She opened it and took out what was inside careful 
like as though looking for a clue. “The leaf of a note- 
book figured over,” she said. “A laundry check. Th: 
stub of some kind of ticket. Another leaf. A 





well of all things! a membership certificate to the Gree: 


Mountain Club.” 

“Yarter a member of that!” Roger 
bugged out his eyes. 

“Wait. The certificate was issued t? 
Charles Saunders.” 

“Who is he?” Roger asked. 

“T don’t know. This states that he has 
paid his dues for a year in advance.” 

“Then the bill fold doesn’t belong to 
Yarter,” I thought aloud. 

“Not unless he is using an alias,” Mrs. 
Grant said. “He has done that before.” 


THOUGHT Bill would have a clue 

handy, but he was still as mum as an 
ossified clam. So I said, “Maybe the bill 
fold was lying in the gutter before Yarter 
came along.” No one paid much atten- 
tion to me, as usual. 

“What privileges go with such a membership, 
Roger ?” she asked, as though he knew all about it. 


And it seems that he did for he told her: “It is 
hooked up with the Long Trail, you know. The trai! 
is open to everyone, but G. M. C. members get reduced 
rates at the club houses. It is a sort of introduction 
to other members too.” 

“Tt can’t belong to Yarter.” She shook her head. 
“He is not the kind to be interested in outdoor things.” 

“Listen here!” Roger thumped on the table. “He 
may be going to smuggle diamonds in over the trail 
It reaches nearly to the border.” 

It seemed to me that Bill grew a foot in a second 
But Mrs. Grant only laughed, “You are a born detec- 
tive, son.” 

“Why not? I mean why couldn’t he do that?” 

“I suppose he could, but modern smugglers don’t 29 
on foot. They need quicker transportation.” 


“But,” he was warming up and his face didn’t look 


so pale, “what other use could Yarter have for the 


certificate ?” 
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His mother smiled. “The fact that he 
happened to pass along the street where 
it was found is a slender clue that he in- 
tended to use it at all.” 

“But, mother,” Roger was terribly het 
up, “Speck,” for he already had my nick- 
name, “Speck is going to advertise it in 
the Free Press. Have them get a descrip- 
tion of the one who calis for it, then we'll 
know if it is Yarter.” 

“Good stunt!” I 
that, eh, Bill?” 

“Uh,” he grunted. But I knew by the 
way he looked at Roger that he had fal- 
len for his detecting ideas. 


spoke up. “I'll do 


* OTHER,” Roger was balancing on 

the edge of his chair like a frog on 
a stump, “if Yarter is going to try any 
tricks on the’ Trail it is my duty to go 
on with my plans. Don’t you see? If I 
was there I might help.” He was serious. 


She gave him a sort of queer look and 
said, “You won't be sidetracked, will 
you?” 

“Not much. Just because I’ve been 
sick and my partner has gone back on me 
is no excuse. I feel better every day and 
I'll find another partner, if there is the 
ghost of a chance of getting Yarter.” 


Then Bill was struck by an inspiration 
or fool-in-the-head, whichever way you 
looked at it at the time. “Speck and I'll 
be your partners,” he offered, just like 
that. Can you beat it? Not even know- 
ing what it was he was going into but 
dragging me along too. 

The Grants gave him a look and Roger 
said, “But you don’t know what I have 
in mind.” 

“You want to catch a smuggler, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. But bs 

“Then you can’t find two better part- 
ners. Speck and I have caught lots of 
criminals.” Bill threw out his chest. 

Probably Roger thought it was a lie, 
but he only said, “I wanted a partner for 
another job. Before I was sick I plan- 
ned to keep a summer store on the Long 
Trail at the Lincoln-Warren pass. You 
know, sell things to the hikers. There 
are thousands of them going through 
there every season.” 

“Sure,” Bill said, as wise as seven 
owls. ‘We live in the valley below the 
pass. Let’s talk it over.” 





ELL, sir, hit me with an oyster ‘f 

that confounded Bill didn’t talk and 
talk and talk until the Grants took him 
seriously. So seriously that before long 
it was agreed that if Ma and Cash didn’t 
object we would go in snucks of some 
sort with Roger. Fast working, I'll tell 
the world, but when Bill gets a smell of 
a Criminalecase you can’t stop him any 
more than you can stop Al Smith from 
being a Democrat. I didn’t object because 
I wanted something beside odd jobs to do 
all summer and I liked the woods and the 
whole scheme, including Roger. Still, I 
wouldn’t have thought of hitting it off 
with a stranger that way. But Bill did. 
From the minute he heard about Yarter 
he had a hunch that there would be some- 
thing doing. Of course I have to hand 
It to him now for there was something’ 
doing all right, but at the time that part 


of it didn’t look so goshawful exciting 
to me. 


And yet, when Mrs. Grant had gone 
back to the office and we were talking 
with Roger on the porch, we heard a few 
things that looked sort of interesting. 
Roger got real confidential as people do 
after they have had a good meal and the 
weather is good. 

“You know,” he said, “my mother is 
= Sreatest little sport in the world.” 
ac guess I know it,” Bill agreed, as 
zeeh he had been acquainted with her 
since the year Noah put away his rub- 
sed boots. “You're lucky.” 
% Yes.” Roger looked as serious as 
ree deacons buying a cookstove for the 


* 


parsonage. “But I want to be more than 
just that. I want to help out. She works 
in the office and keeps house and every- 
thing.” 

“Sure.” Bill nodded. It wouldn’t have 
surprised me if he had said, “Amen, 
brother.” 

“I can hardly wait to get into the 
service,’ Roger went on. 

“The customs service?” Bill asked. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t do anything else.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s born in me. Father and grand- 
father were officers on the force. Now 
mother has taken it up. She does inside 
work, but it’s all part of the same thing. 
The main idea with all of us has always 
been to make the name of Grant amount 
to something there.” 

“Striving for an ideal,” Bill spouted. 
He was talking like a book again, which 
always gave me a pain. I started to leave, 
but something Roger was saying made 
me stay and listen. 


*¢ Y FATHER was on the border 

patrol,” he said. “Yarter was go- 
ing strong then, ten years ago. They: 
knew he was getting across the line with 
diamonds but they couldn’t catch him. 
One day they heard he had got by with 
some and was going down the York State 
side of Lake Champlain. Father was 
the only man who could be spared at the 
moment and he went without waiting for 
reinforcements. He wore plain clothes 
hoping to surprise Yarter—and he was 
never heard from again.” 


That sobered all of us. “Do you 
know,” I asked, “if he ever overtook 
Yarter ?” 


“We don’t know a thing about it. Of 
course everybody did all they could to 
find out, but it was no go. There wasn’t 
a clue. I don’t remember much about 
it for I was pretty small, but mother 
thought then, and still thinks, that Yarter 
murdered him.” 

That sure was thrilling. To think that 
we had had a scrap with a maybe mur- 
derer ! 


“That’s why it’s so hard for mother to 
see Yarter around,’ Roger went on. 


“Is he here much?” Bill asked in his 
detective voice. 


“No. He hasn’t been here for several 
years. I didn’t recognize him, though I 
guess he hasn't changed much.” 

“And he is still smuggling?” Bill 
asked. 


“No doubt of it.” 


“Gosh, Speck,” Bill turned to me. 
“This looks like the biggest case we ever 
had.” 

CHAPTER III 

ELL, as I said before, I don’t seem 

to be getting anywhere with this 
story. If I were writing for money and 
getting paid by the word I wouldn't kick 
about it, but when I am just setting 
things down to show how they happened 
there is no excuse for running on like a 
wheel track. But what can I do about 
it? If I leave out the first part it will 
be bob-tailed. No, that’s not right, come 
to think of it, for it’s the leaving off the 
last of a thing that makes it bob-tailed. 
If you cut off a cat’s whiskers he wouldn’t 
be bob-tailed. Get the idea? I don’t 
mean by that, either, that the first part 
of this story is good enough to be called 
“the cat’s whiskers.” It isn't, and if it 
were I wouldn’t say so in that way be- 
cause the English book says a writer 
shouldn’t use slang. It’s all right for a 
guy to wiggle his lip to that tune when 
he’s only making chin music, but when he 
turns pen pusher he’s got to rattle his 
think box like a highbrow or some of the 
poor nuts who lamp his dope will have a 
pain in the neck. 

Anyhow, after a while Bill and I left 
Roger and ambled down street. Bill was 
having an awful spell for what Roger 
had told him had set his detecting ap- 
paratus hitting on all six and then some. 
(To be continued) 
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COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


IMPROVED 





Channelanain & 


_ FIRE-PROOF + LIGHTNING-PROOF « RUST-RESISTING 


For years Channeldrain, with its patented drain channel, has kept farm buildings dry under 

li weather conditions. Now—an added improvement—enables it to resist a deluge under 
high Pressure, 

This oes unusual protection from the elements—and the fact that it is made of 
COP-R-LOY means far greater rust resistance and years of longer life than you have been 
accustomed to. Easy to install, fire- and lightning- ard leak-proof, Channeldrain offers 
amazing roofing value. 

Today—see your dealer. Let him explain the many desirable features which are within the 
reach of every farm owner everywhere. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York _Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City St.Louis Richmond 
ios Chattanooga Minneapolis DesMoines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 



























Investigate Wheeling Fence 


A tough, strong fence made more last- 
ing by the use of COP-R-LOY. Full 
gauge wires, coated with pure molten ~ 
zinc for extra resistance against wear 
and weather. Put up and tested at the 
factory before you get it. Your dealer 
will gladly explain the many advan- 
tages in fencing with Wheeling Fence. 


PROFITS 








Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 








Gorgeous Zinnia giants with fully double flowers in rich and 
brilliant colors. Profuse bloomers, excellent for beds, borders 
and fine cut-flowers. Twice as large as ordinary Zinnias. 





1 Pkt. Monster Crimson .......... 15c 1 Pkt. Monster Golden Yellow ....15c 
1 Pkt. Monster Rose Queen ....... 15c 1 Pkt. Monster Flesh Pink ......... 15c 
Value... .60c 


All 4 for Only 35c Postpaid. 


Special Garden Collection, 3Oc 
Regular 55c Value 


1 Pkt. Stone Mountain Watermelon ..... 
1 Pkt. Imp. Kleckley Sweet Watermelon 
1 Pkt. Hastings’ White Spine Cucumber 
1 Pkt. Yellow Summer Crookneck Squash 
1 Pkt. Eden Gem Cantaloupe .............- 


All 5 for Only 30c, postpaid. 


Standard Seven Exquisite Dahlias, $1 


Seven popular Dahlias at less than 
half-price. Delightful colorings, all 
splendid varieties. 

One root each of A. D. Livo- 
ni, Cerise Pink; Darlene, 
Pure Pink; Scarlet Century, 
Scarlet; J . Jackson, 
Maroon; Libelle, Aster 
Purple; Souv. De Gus- 
tave Doazon, Red; Sun- 
set Glow, Blood Orange; 
all for only $1 Postpaid. 
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Ahead of 


competition 


with crops grown under 


Gator-Hide 


““My sweet corn was on the 
market and sold out before com- 
petitors fairly began. My toma- 
toes were on the market July 
9th, while other growers had 
none before August ist”. So 
writes a successful grower who 
plants his crops under Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper ... and har- 
vests them early while prices 
are high. 

And another grower, enthusi- 
astic about the results he has had 
from Gator-Hide, says: “As 
every one in the truck garden 
game knows, the whole secret 
of success lies in being first on 
the market with a quality pro- 
duce to back it up. After my 
experiments of this season I can 
truthfully say I consider the use 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper as 
a big step toward reaching that 
goal’. 

And Gator-Hide will do for 
you what it has done for these 
growers . . . for growers 
everywhere. 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
holds the moisture in the soil 
. . « banishes the drudgery of 
weeding and cultivating . . . 
keeps fertilizer from leaching 
away ... adds to growing time 
. . . brings in bigger, better 
crops way ahead of schedule. 
Try Gator-Hide Mulch Paper this 
season. Your dealer has Gator- 
Hide. Or write to us. Garden 
Package, enough 
for trial use, $1. 






INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Dept. H1 + 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
I enclose one dollar. Send me a Garden Package 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, with instructions 
for using. 


Name 
Street__ City 
County ___ State 


Licensed for use East of Colorado and Saskatchewan 
under patents of Charles F. Eckart. Orders can be 
accepted only from this territory. 














Late News Reports From Virginia and South Carolina Tell 


What Farmers Are Doing 


News From Virginia 
County Agents 
By E. R. PRICE 
ATE ews from Virginia County 
agents is found in the following ex- 
tracts from reports. 





Isle of Wight——The Farmers’ Club at 
Pons will purchase fertilizer codpera- 
tively, 300 to 500 tons with a estimated 
saving of $1,000 to $1,500—P. H. De- 
Hart. 


Louisa.—In a corn guessing contest put 
on by the agent, fifty ears were exhibited. 
Contestants were asked to examine each 
ear and set down on a score card whether 
they thought it was a good seed ear or a 


bad one. At a later meeting the result 
was announced. The corn was on dis- 
play, with the germinated grains, and 


demonstrated clearly that it is very unsafe 
to select seed corn from the crib without 
a germination test—Dungan McKinsey. 


Tazewell—The agent assisted in chang- 


ing the form of our milk marketing 
agency. Fifty farmers have agreed to 


incorporate the local dairy plant of the 
Tazewell Bluegrass Dairies, Inc.—W. L. 
Fowler. 


Appomattox—A good many farmers 
sowed rye to furnish pasture and early 
hay. On one man’s farm the cows ran 
on the rye all winter during dry weather 
and are now in good shape. The rye is 
stooling nicely and making vigorous 
growth.—P. W. Callahan, Local Agent. 


Halifax.—Through the efforts of the 
home demonstration agent one 9-year-old 
boy who had to stop school on account of 
his eyes attending again. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Lions’ Club to 
have him see a doctor and be fitted with 
glasses.—Martha C. Cook. 


is 





Prince Edward.—The agent induced one 
woman to buy a 750 capacity incubator 
and to Go custom hatching for the county 
people. Her incubator is full and she has 


had to turn back some eggs.—Courtney 
Farrar. 


Wise.—The home demonstration club at 
Jonesville put on a play to buy equipment 
and made $53.—Mrs. C. S. Ferguson. 


Frederick.—One mother who has three 
children in 4-H clubs says: “This club 
work is the best thing for my children I 
have ever known. There were so many 
vegetables and foods they would not eat 
until they took up this work. Now they 
really like them and ask me to serve them. 
My little girl, too, was very timid and 
her posture was bad before she joined 
the club but she now shows quite an im- 
provement.”—FElizabeth Farrar. 


Norfolke.—Mothers of many of the 4-H 
club girls have reported that they see a 
marked improvement in the help these 
girls give at home. The girls report they 
are taking care of the rooms for the first 
time.—Catherine L. Furr. 





Palmetto Farm Folks 


By A. B. BRYAN 

ROF. L. V. Starkey, chief of the 

animal husbandry division of Clemson 
College, made the principal address at a 
big gathering of Orangeburg County 
farmers April 14, to celebrate the ship- 
ment of the 100th carload of hogs from 
that county. He and R. F. Kolb, county 
farm agent, report that Orangeburg farm- 
ers shipped 35 carloads in 1930 and have 
already shipped this year 20 carloads. In 
this way Orangeburg County is making 
hog raising an important farm industry, 
and many other lower state counties are 
following closely in Orangeburg’s foot- 
steps. 

T. A. Cole, extension marketing agent, 
reports that sweet potato meetings in 22 
counties covering the potato growing sec- 
tions of the state were well attended not 
only by farmers, but by business men in- 
terested in helping to make sweet potatoes 
a safe secondary cash crop. Mr. Cole 
says that many farmers who before the 


meetings insisted that they knew how to 
grow potatoes and wanted only markets 
confessed afterwards that they had seen 
new light on commercial sweet potato 
production. 


J. T. McAlister, extension agricultural 
engineer, has enrolled to date 21 power- 
farming demonstrators as opposed to 17 


altogether last year, and ‘has also en- 
rolled about 20 two-horse machinery 
demonstrators with others coming in 


rapidly. He finds that a much larger num- 
ber of power farmers will plant corn this 
year than heretofore, having overcome 
their objection to planting corn in rows 
as Close as 3% feet for tractor operation, 


Following are items gleaned from 
county agents’ reports :— 
CHESTER.—M. C. Crain reports five brick 


brooders built in Chester County this season, 

BERKELEY.—Out of 36 farmers shipping 
hogs, says J. H. Harvey, only one has asked 
for a farm loan this spring. 

JASPER.—With a surplus of corn produced 
at 50 cents or less per bushel, J. P. Graham 
finds that Jasper County farmers are feeding 
more hogs. 

COLLETON.—Three 4-H forestry clubs have 
been organized recently, according to L. W. 
Alford. 

AIKEN.—Fifteen farmers have built 15 self- 
feeders for hogs since January 1. 


GEORGETOWN.—With two-row cultivators 
and tractor power, Georgetown County farm 
ers are reducing corn production cost and 
making more corn to feed more hogs, says 
M. M. McCord. 

DILLON.—S. W. Epps reports 14 farmers 


signed up for the five-acre cotton contest, 10 
of these having purchased pedigreed seed, 
and the others using pedigreed seed bought 
last year. 

SUMTER.—J. B. O'Dell tells how the Sum- 
ter Kiwanis club has financed the purchase 
of 143 pecks of purebred seed corn for 4-H 
club members. 

LAURENS.—According to C. B. Cannon, the 
cotton acreage will be somewhat less and more 
corn and truck will be planted. 

ANDERSON.—Farmers will plant 10 per cent 
less cotton with a corresponding increase in 
forage crops, says S. M. Byars. 

SALUDA.—Farmers’ will within another 
year have practically all of the county’s open 
bottom land seeded to improved pasture 
grasses. 


South Carolina’s Master T. eacher 


N PREVIOUS issues we have referred 

to the work of A. B. Bushong, North 
Carolina’s Master Agricultural Teacher, 
and Husie A. Glenn of Virginia, Master 
Teacher for all Dixie. Now let’s get bet- 
ter acquainted with A. C. Ware, South 
Carolina’s Master Teacher. 


Mr. Ware hails from Pickens High 
School, where he has been working three 
years—and has a lot to show for his three 
years of effort. Let’s consider these 
facts :— 


Under his leadership, the local chapter 
of Future Palmetto Farmers at Pickens 
is one of the most active in all South 
Carolina. Last year these agricultural 
students conducted a farm and home im- 
provement contest with the following re- 
markable results :-— 


6.125 fruit trees pruned. 

2,000 apple trees grafted. 
2 schools landscaped. 
10 homes landscaped. 
4 homes screened. 

1,875 terraces repaired. 
6 purebred dairy calves purchased. 
4 hotbeds built. 

3,000 fruit trees sprayed. 

2,500 strawberry plants set out. 

8 purebred pigs purchased 

















A. C. WARE, JR. 


30 poultry houses kept sanitary. 
16 farm flocks culled. 
12 hedges set out. 


75 fruit trees bought and set. 
35 bushels of certified cotion seed bought. 





86 hours spent remodeling farm machinery. 
5,000 ornamental cuttings put out. 

1 propagation plant bed built. 

43 of 44 boys completed all projects started. 
1,200 pounds cotton per acre averaged. 
$147.12 average labor income per student. 


So much for the boys. Now what 
about the 139 evening class farmers? 


They made 4,448 changed methods as a 
result of the teachings, which increased 
their profits $13,775. They purchased co- 
Operatively 250 bushels of certified cot- 
ton seed, 100 bushels of a high yielding 
variety of oats, 3,000 pounds of vetch and 
Austrian pea seed, and 1,200 pounds of 
lespedeza seed. 

So well has the program in vocational 
agriculture at Pickens been developed 
and carried on by Mr. Ware that it has 
become necessary to put on an additional 
teacher this year. Pickens is the only 
school in the state having two full time 
agricultural teachers. 

One has only to read this amazing 
record to realize what every farm com- 
munity is missing where the people are 
without the services of an agricultural 
teacher. We take off our hats to A. C. 
Ware and the progressive folks, young 
and old, who responded to his leadership! 
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“MeCORMICK-DEERING | ___ } “ 








THE 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 


Descendant of the McCormick Reaper of 1831 


The mechanical conquest of the grain harvest was man’s first great victory in the march toward 
his destiny. Once this barrier was leveled the road lay clear to endless accomplishment. 


HARVESTER-THRESHER 











| pty tage remains the first great urge 
of the race. The need of food must 
ever be served, but the dread of famine 
no longer haunts humanity. Each day 
plentifully answers each day’s recurring 
cry for bread. Today it is easy for ten 
million tillers of the soil to take from it 
food for a population of more than one 
hundred and twenty millions. 


If suddenly the machines of the harvest, the 
children of the McCormick reaper, were to vanish 
beyond replacement, the great edifice of civiliza- 
tion would fall in ruins. Through the simplest 
instincts of men the cities would empty themselves 
and the feet of the multitudes would be shackled 
again to the soil. 

Stark necessity would enslave the learning of 
the scholar, the genius of the scientist, the dreams 
of the poet and the philosopher, the trained hands 
of the surgeon, the artist, and the artisan. For the 
talent of the race is of little avail without con- 
quest of the harvest. 

Such a return to the past brings utter calamity 
to mind, yet it leads but to the generation of our 
great-grandfathers. A single century —a moment 
of time in the history of the ages — has seen the 
modern harvest built up on the invention of the 
reaper, 

In 1831, grain was cut with the hand sickle and 
the cradle, bound by hand, and threshed by the 


treading of animals or 


AND THE CONQUEST 


Of the. Pbarwest 





required to wrest the yield from each stubborn 
acre. As when Ruth went to glean in the ancient 
fields of Palestine, untold toil lay between the 
growing grain and the precious loaf of bread. 
In 1831, the reaper of McCormick moved down 
the Virginia field cutting a swath of wheat. For 
the first time in the story of mankind a machine 
successfully reaped grain and did the work of 
many men. In that Virginia field — birthland of 
the new Agriculture — an event was written into 
history greater than all the wars of conquest. 


With that event the century took wing. The 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


reaper led swiftly on to new triumphs. The 
mechanical thresher lent its voice to the 
new music of the fields, and the simple 
flail joined the sickle in oblivion. The self- 
binder was invented, and the lone man 
with his machine cut as much grain as 
twenty-eight sickle-wielders in a summer's 
day. By the early Seventies, when the new 
factories of the indomitable McCormick 
had risen like the phoenix from the ashes of the 
08 Chicago fire, one man with his machines 
rought in a harvest that would have taxed the 
powers of a whole village in the olden time. 


In the early years of the present century came 
the bold, long mene led to the modern harvest. 
Cutting and threshing were combined in the field 
in one great machine called the harvester-thresher 
or combine. With the larger McCormick-Deering 
harvester-threshers of a. operated by tractor 
power and sweeping down the broad fieldsin 16-foot 
swaths, two men easily do the work of two hundred 
wielders of the sickle and the flail. With modern 
grain machines and milling methods the grain that 
waves in the breezes of today may be the bread of 
tomorrow’s tables in the heart of the great city. 


The International Harvester Company in the 
time of this Centennial is proud of kinship with the 
McCormick reaper, and proud, too, of the modern 
harvesting equipment it is manufacturing for the 
grain fields of the world — equipment essential to 
the existence and the 
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14-Ton 131-inch Stake Truck—Price of complete unit with 
Chevrolet cab and body $710, dual wheels optional $25 extra. 














ANNOUNCING 


A NEW LINE OF LOW-PRICED SIX-CYLINDER 
TRUCKS WITH CHEVROLET-BUILT BODIES 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


Now you can buy a Chevrolet six-cylinder 
truck chassis and a Chevrolet-built truck 


body as a complete unit. 


These new bodies are designed by 
Chevrolet engineers and produced in 
Chevrolet plants, exclusively for the 
three Chevrolet chassis. Made of finest 
hardwood-and-steel and built to rigid 
standards of strength and stamina, they 
have the ability to take plenty of punish- 
ment—to stand up well throughout many 


seasons of hard, constant service. 


In addition, they have the size and support 


for maximum load capacity. Bodies for 


1%-TON CHASSIS 


WITH 131-INCH WHEELBASE . $ 
(Dual wheels optional $25 extra) 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan and Indianapolis, Indiana. Special equipment extra, 


TO FARM USE » » » 


the commercial chassis offer six-foot load 
space; for the 131l-inch model, nine-foot; 


and for the 157-inch model, twelve-foot. 


Whether it’s a light pick-up you need for 
carrying supplies around the farm, or a 
large truck for carrying produce to market 
—Chevrolet now has a fine-looking, 50- 
horsepower six-cylinder unit—complete 
with Chevrolet body and chassis—to 
do your work dependably. Prices 
on all models are uniformly low. And 
the cost records of large fleet operators 
show that Chevrolet’s cost-per-mile is 


the lowest of any truck on the market. 


1%4-TON CHASSIS WITH 157” 
WHEELBASE (Dual wheels standard) $59O 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS... .$355 











Bodies by Fisher for the new Chevrolet Six 
provide maximum comfort, safety, and value 


Body by Fisher for the Chevrolet Six provides pre- 
cisely the same strong type of wood-and-steel con- 
struction as found in the most costly cars, plus truly 
fine-car qualities of comfort, convenience, and safety. 


These bodies are built of staunch hardwood frames 
and strong steel panels. They are sturdily braced 
with metal and are notably free from rumbles and 
other unpleasant noises. They retain their fine ap- 
pearance and riding comfort for a long time even 
under severe driving conditions. 


Furthermore, Chevrolet Bodies by Fisher have many 
luxurious features which are usually found only in 
cars of much higher price. Upholstery fabrics are 
beautiful and long wearing. Driver’s seats are adjust- 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION ~- 


able to accommodate the individual driver. The 
Fisher non-glare vision-ventilating windshield pro- 
vides instant and complete control of ventilation. It 
can be operated with one hand even while the car 
is in motion. 


All glass, in doors and windows as well as in the 
windshield, is genuine plate, affording clear and 
And Chevrolet 
Bodies by Fisher are insulated against weather 


undistorted vision in all directions. 


and noise. 


Chevrolet alone in its price field can provide you 
with these manifold Fisher advantages, because 
Chevrolet is one of the General Motors cars—the 
only cars with Body by Fisher. 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


ss 


CHEVROLET f 
" \ 


For Economical Transportation 
























































Real comfort for every driver 


The Fisher adjustable driver’s seat (1) moves forward and back through 
* range of three inches, to accommodate the individual driver. The 
accessible handle (2) provides convenient adjustment. 


Staunch hardwood body frame 


Strong, tough hardwoods, reinforced with metal braces, make up the 
staunch framework of Chevrolet Bodies by Fisher. This construction 
explains their great strength, durability, and value. 














Winner of second prize in the living room 
contest conducted by the Home Demonstra- 
tion forces of the Virginia Extension Service. 
This home is in Albemarle Co., Virginia. 
Photo by courtesy U.S.D. A 














A new bathroom just installed by Mrs. Wayne Brush, of Lowndes Co., Miss. 





Corner of kitchen of Mrs. Irving Payne, Fairfax Co., Va 


Photo by courtesy U.S.D. A, 
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Animproved bedroom 
in a Texas home, win- 
ner in a bedroom con- 
test conducted by the 
Home Demonstration 
Department ofthe 
Texas Extension Serv- 
ice. Anold fashioned 
spool bed, a lovely 
walnut table, were re- 
finished for this room. 
Fhoto by courtes 
Res 


Ss. D. 


An electric stove replaces the coal range in the summer. 
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Y Fhe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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HE Progressive 

Farmer and South- 

ern Ruralist is of- 
fering a house plan to 
its readers. It is a six- 
room house. It is not 
a city house or a small 
town house, though it 
would be very accepta- 
ble as either. This house 
is designed primarily 
for a farm home. 

One of the strong 
features about this six- 
room house is the 
amount of storage 
space it has —seven 
closets and four built- 
in cabinets. Another at- 
traction is the large 
amount of space in the 





screened service porch 
are the refrigerator and 
the stationary laundry 
tubs with sufficient 
space for a table where 
much of the food may 
be prepared. 

Many people have 
worked on this house, 
so that it represents the 
best ideas of all who 
had a part in planning 
it. To begin with, our 
own editor in agricul- 
tural engineering, Prof. 
Dan Scoates of Texas 
A. and M. College, 
drew the original plan 
on’ which he got sug- 
gestions and_ definite 
help from other editors 





living quarters of the on our staff. Then the 
house. It has a living plan was submitted to 
room 14x18 feet, a e ° e 12 men and women in 
dining room 14x16 Our New Home Plan Designed Primarily for extension and_ college 
feet, a glassed-in living work in the Southern 
porch 12x 14 feet, and States for their criti- 


an open terrace of con- 
crete or rough stone. 

Let us study the 
floor plan and look at 
the front elevation of 
this house. To begin 
with, it is a beautiful little English cottage, one that 
any person can be proud of. The open terrace is in- 
viting and will be exceedingly comfortable during the 
summer months. And in the winter it provides a good 
spot for the children to play in the sun. The wooden 
beams and stucco of the entrance seem to invite you 
to rest a moment on the seat provided in order that 
you may examine a little more in detail the interest- 
ing door with its leaded glass window matching in 
style the other windows of the house. 


HE living room is quite livable with its oak 

beams overhead, its built-in bookshelves, and an 
open fireplace, which is only to add cheer, as the 
house depends on a hot air furnace for most of its 
comfort in cold weather. The door from the living 
room into the hallway gives access to bedrooms and 
bath without going through the dining room and at 
the same time creates a draft for the hot days of 
summer. A folding screen in the hall may be pro- 
vided to cut off the view from the living room. 
Long, unbroken wall spaces in this room provide for 
a piano, a chesterfield, or cther large pieces of furni- 
ture. The screened-in living porch may be fitted 
with windows. In either case it provides solid com- 
fort for the family and extra living quarters that 
can be utilized to advantage when the boys and girls 
entertain. 

Each of the three bedrooms has a large clothes 
closet; the middle bedroom has an extra one for the 
Storage of blankets and bed linens. The end bed- 
rooms have five windows each and yet 
there is ample wall space for the placing 
of furniture. The third bedroom has 
three windows but depends on its cross 
ventilation from the dining room and the 
hall. Provision is made for the installa- 
tion of flues for the two front bedrooms 
i case they are desired. If added, these 
should be built all the way to the ground 
a8 a protection against fire. 





The bathroom is convenient to all the 
bedrooms, to the kitchen, and to the rear 
fntrance. It has a linen closet and just outside 
In the hall is another large closet for coats and 
umbrellas. 


In the hall is a broom closet also. It is near the 


door leading to the basement where the furnace is 
located and where there is extra storage space be- 
Sides that needed for coal. 

In the dining room and in the passage way be- 
_ tween the dining room and kitchen are built-in cabi- 
















°, 
LIVING PORCH 


A Modern Farm Home 


nets. This passage way is fitted with swinging doors 
and will be useful in keeping the odors from cooking 
food out of the rest of the house. 


HE kitchen is a farm kitchen, large enough to have 
a breakfast 
drain 


nook, 
board 


It has a sink with single or 


double and built-in cabinets. On the 
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CONCRETE 
TERRACE 6-6" 
THE FLOOR PLAN 


17-0" 





The architect’s standard blue prints for the detailed 
construction of this house are available to any reader 
of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
for the nominal sum of $1.50. 





cisms. Finally, the plan 
was finished and we are 
handing it out to our 
readers with a feeling 
of satisfaction and pride 
: in it. 

We are anxious to know what our farm women 
think of it. Will you not write and tell us? 

The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
wishes to give credit for help with this house plan to 
Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of the engineering depart- 
ment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Miss Connie J. 
Bonslagel, state home demonstration agent in Arkansas; 
Prof. Deane G. Carter, head of the engineering depart- 

ment, University of Arkansas; Prof. Edward Doran, 

University of Louisiana; Miss Ellen Lenoir, state 

home demonstration agent in Louisiana; Prof. John 

W. Carpenter, of the A. and M. College of Okla- 

homa; Prof. D. S. Weaver, of the North Carolina 

State College; Miss Harriet B. Layton, assistant 

state home demonstration agent in South Carolina; 

Prof. H. H. Gordon, of the Virginia Polytechnic 

Institute; Miss Mary Settle, extension specialist in 

home improvement, Virginia; Prof. J. T. McAlister, 

of Clemson College, South Carolina, and Miss 

Lillian Keller, extension specialist in home manage- 

ment in Tennessee. 
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Building Your Child’s Character 
By MRS. EDWIN M. THOMPSON 

OU send your child to school to learn the les- 

sons that prepare him to compete with the world 
for a living. But do you leave to the school the 
building of your child’s character as well? 

Here is a test to apply to you and your home. 

Is your child’s room kept scrupulously clean and 
do you exact personal cleanliness from him?  Per- 
sonal cleanliness includes keeping the teeth, finger 
nails, and body clean at all times. 

Do you instill the habit of courtesy until it is 
automatic at home and abroad? 

Do you train your child to be reliable? This can 
be done by giving him a daily responsibility and 
seeing that he alone bears it. 

Do you expect implicit obedience? When you 
demand that a thing be done, see that it is done or 
that an appropriate punishment is given at once. 

Do you train your child to be of service to others, 
to “do a good turn daily” for the sake of helping 
others, and for which he can take nothing in return? 

Do you have portraits of famous men and he- 
roes in your child’s room? This is especially im- 
portant for boys. 

Do you by story, lecture, and direct example 
teach to your child, the Bible? 
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Enough Hires Extract to 

REE make 8 BOTTLES of de- 

licious HIRES ROOT 

BEER. Just mail the 
coupon below. 

















We invite you 
at our expense 
to try 
Hires Root Beer 


Tuis is our treat. We’ve found that it wins 
new friends for Hires Root Beer. 


May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 pint 
bottles of Hires Root Beer? 


This trial will show you how easy it is to 
make delicious, refreshing Hires Root Beer 
at home—how to save money on beverages. 


You and your family will like the distinc- 
tive, appealing flavor of Hires Root Beer— 
its refreshing, invigorating results. 


If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1\4c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients. Absolutely 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor, 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c¢ in 
Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass, Also it comes already bottled. 








Tue Cuarces E. Hires Company, 





| Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. [28-5] 
1 see send me free sample of Hires Root 
j Beer Extract. 
4 SS Oe oe Pe ee Rd aimee ne re 
‘ { SO i usa Wie nels o% ages dp anc cam 
a sc kes tah vinlp ba MAD wa sion nnd’ 
L PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 








HETHER it is 

just a get-to- 
gether meeting for 
the sake of good fel- 
lowship or whether 
it is to save time for 
the ‘business of the 
missionary circle, the 
Sunday school coun- 
cil, or the board of 
stewards, more and 
more often we find 


groups of people 
eating together at 
the church. If the 


church has a kitch- 
en and a_ dining 
room, or an assem- 
bly room equipped 
for serving dinners, 





the work involved 
in feeding large 
|numbers of people 


is cut in half. But many of our church- 
| es and even our schools have only small 
kitchens and the task of cooking the food 
and serving so many plates is an almost 
impossible one unless the committee in 
charge resorts to the style of service used 
in cafeterias. 


Serving a meal cafeteria fashion adds 
a pleasant note of informality and at the 
same time insures hot food and quick 
service to the guests. This serve oneself 
type of supper is much easier on the 
women who are responsible for the meal, 
for every guest is donating his service in 
waiting upon himself. In many places 
each guest also scrapes, stacks, and car- 
ries his soiled dishes to the dish washing 
place, thus helping greatly with the work 
of cleaning up after the meal. 


Usually the tables are all set with linen, 
oilcloth, or paper tablecloths, napkins, 
silver, sugar and cream, cups and saucers, 
bread and butter, relishes, and possibly 
| salad, leaving each guest to serve for him- 
; self only the main course. If there are no 
| tables then the guest must get his own 
| 





| napkin, silver, and drink, as well as the 
| regular dinner plate. Even when trays 
are not available it is still quite possible 
for each person to carry his own nap- 
kin, silver, plate, and drink, although it 
may be desirable to place the cup of 
coffee or glass in the plate along with 
the food. 

The steam table or the table on which 
the food is placed should be so arranged 
that the guests can pass by in single file, 
take a plate first, fill it with food, and 


Business Affairs of the Church Require More and More 


Church Dinners 





By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


then get napkin, silver, and drink. Hot 
food must be set into pans of boiling 
water or some other plan must be de- 
vised to keep it hot. In most churches 
the guests carry the hot food and salad 
to their tables and are then served the 
beverage and later the dessert. 


N ORDER to avoid delay it is better 

to charge a flat rate and offer only the 
regular meal. Of course, it is easy 
enough to have two kinds of pie and 
allow for a choice. We are giving here 
three simple menus and the necessary 
market orders. 


In Menu 1, the turnip greens should 
be seasoned with some of the fat from 
the roast pork. The sweet potatoes 
should first be cooked until they are ten- 
der and then browned in the roasting pan 
with the pork. The egg bread should be 
made by the usual corn muffin recipe, 
using buttermilk and soda, baked in shal- 
low pans, and cut into squares for serv- 
ing. If there is no provision for baking 
this large quantity of bread it may be 
baked by some of the women in their 
own homes and brought while. still 
hot from the oven. Or rolls may be 
heated and served instead of the corn- 
bread. The market order for this menu 
does not provide for both coffee and but- 
termilk for each guest but for a choice 
between the two. 

Menu 2 is a very easy one to prepare. 
The ham may be baked the day before; 
the rolls, ice cream, and cakes purchased 
ready for serving; the salad made well 


in advance, and the 
potatoes cooked ear- 
ly in the day ready 
for baking in the 
white sauce. That 
minimizes the 
amount of last min- 
ute work. For the 
cabbage salad, the 
carrots should be 
very thinly sliced or 
chopped very fine. 
They, together with 
the green peppers, 
give color to the 
salad. The cakes for 
serving with the ice 
cream may be any 
one of the many 
kinds of packaged 
wafers or sweet 
crackers. 

Menu 3 is bound 
to be popular in almost any season of the 
year, for chicken is always available. 
Even young roosters or the culls from 
the flock, if in good condition, make as 
delicious creamed chicken as one can 
want. The use of a_ steam pressure 
cooker shortens the cooking time very 
materially. The new potatoes are boiled 
whole, rolled in melted butter, and then 
in chopped parsley. It is a good idea to 
have the hot potatoes over a pan of boil- 
ing water with the melted butter and 
chopped parsley near. Only a few potatoes 
are prepared at a time so that they may 
be kept hot. Apple sauce may be made 
fresh or bought in cans and put in with 
the cooked cranberries just before the 
sugar is added. In the same way, fresh 
carrots may be cooked and canned peas 
added just long enough before serving to 
be sure that they are thoroughly heated. 

The workers at the steam table would 
do well to serve about a dozen plates just 
before the guests reach them. Hot food 
and quick service are the two requisites 
for successful cafeteria dinners. 





To Lengthen a Broom’s 
Life 
ROOMS last longer and do_ better 
work if given an_ occasional bath. 
Use two quarts of lukewarm water and 
four tablespoons of household ammonia. 
The straws should be left in this solution 
for a few minutes, thoroughly rinsed, 
and then the broom hung up to dry, 
straw end down. 
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MENU I ] 
Roast pork Apple sauce \ 
Turnip greens 
Pan-roasted sweet potatoes 
Green tomato pickle 


Pork roast, # pounds. 
Apples, 75; or 3 No. 10 cans, 


Menus and Market Orders for Cafeteria Church Dinners 


QUANTITIES TO SERVE ONE HUNDRED 
II MENU III 


MENU I MENU 


Canned mixed fruits, 2 gal- 


ws 


Chicken, 30 pounds (dressed). 
Chicken fat or butter, 1 pound. 






Southern egg bread Butter 
Buttermilk Coffee 
Gingerbread Whipped cream 
MENU II 


Fruit cocktail 


Chicken stock, 1 gallon. 
Milk, 4 quarts. 
Bread, 8 loaves. 
New potatoes, 40 pounds. 
Parsley, 3 bunches. 
Butter, 4 pounds. 
2 pounds for potatoes. 
2 pounds for rolls. 


ons. 
Grapefruit (juice and pulp), 
ozen, 

Sugar, 4 pounds. 
1 pound for fruit cocktail. 
3 pounds for coffee. 

Ham, 40 pounds. 

Potatoes, 3 pecks. 

Milk, 4 quarts. 


Sugar, 3 pounds. 

1 pound for apple sauce. 

2 pounds for coffee. 
Turnip greens, 20 pounds, 
Sweet potatoes, 100. 
Green tomato pickle, 3 quarts. 
Cornmeal, 1 peck. 
Eggs, 1% dozen. 


Carrots and peas 
Radishes 
Hot rolls 


Pumpkin pie 








MENU III 
Creamed chicken on toast 
New potatoes in parsley butter 
Cranberry and apple sauce 


Celery 


Pickled peaches 


Butter 
Coffee 


i P Sez tato Soda. Butter, 3 pounds. Cranberries, 6 quarts. 
pen te Cabbage ene enew Salt. 1 pound for scalloped pota- Apples, 4 dozen; or 1 No. 10 
H 7 & Rurier Buttermilk, 7 gallons. toes. can. 
Of, rags * - 5 quarts for cornbread. 2 pounds for rolls. Sugar, 8 pounds. 
Ice cream Cakes Coffee 23 quarts to drink. Flour, 1 cup. 5 pounds for apple and cran- 
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berry sauce. 

3 pounds for coffee. 
Carrots, 12 pounds. 
Peas, 2 No. 10 cans. 
Celery, 15 bunches. 
Pickled peaches, 8 quarts. 
Rolls, 200. 
Pumpkin pies, 17. 
Coffee, 3 pounds. 


Cabbage, 12 pounds. 
Green peppers, 1 pound. 
Carrots, 4 bunches. 
Celery, 2 bunches. 

Rolls, 200. 

Ice cream, 12% quarts. 
Small cakes, 17 dozen. 
Coffee, 3 pounds. 
Cream, 3 quarts. 


Lard, 1 pound. 
Butter 3 pounds. 

2 pounds for bread. 

1 pound for gingerbread. 
Flour, 4 pounds. 
Molasses, 2 quarts. 
Ginger. 

Coffee, 2 pounds. 
Single cream, 2 quarts. 





Whipping cream, 2 quarts. Cream, 3 quarts, 
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Cool and Dainty 
For Warm Days 


OR warm days, when we begin to feel that we have nothing to wear, a 

frock made. after style No. 7148 will do a lot to revive our spirits. Sheer 
cotton prints in gay or soft colors, handkerchief linen, and dotted Swiss are 
all choice fabrics for this design, to say nothing of embroidered batiste or 
lace for more dressy occasions. The snugly fitted waist with its pert V neck 
and pointed outline will give a demure look to the wearer. The skirt has low- 
placed flounce fullness and a shorter flounce that 
is applied in a pointed outline at the hip. The pat- 
tern is designed in three sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, 
or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 


Yoke portions that cross in surplice style below 
the V-neck opening and form short sleeves over 
the upper part of the arm make this dainty house 
or porch frock, No. 7150, new and attractive. The 
sleeve portions are finished with flared frills. The 
frock is lengthened by a circular flounce, and its 
fullness is held at the waistline by a narrow belt. 
Dimity, percale, dotted Swiss, or tissue gingham 

would all be suitable materials. 
As shown, dotted Swiss with 
red dots on a_ white  back- 
ground, and with pipings of 


> red organdy, was used. Design- 
ed in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
“e and 42 inches bust measure. 
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your cake fail? 


not a chance / 


says Calumet’s Double-Action 














So delicious! So sure to be perfect—with Calumet! 
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In keeping with the vogue for plaids, red 
and white plaid gingham with organdy for 
facings was used for this smart and attractive 
frock for the growing girl, No. 7159. The 
waist blouses slightly above the fitted hip yoke 
portions to which the plaited skirt sections are 
joined. Shantung in blue, green, or maize, 
cotton broadcloth, or prints, or linen would all 
be lovely for this cool and comfortable frock. 
Designed in four sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 


“The suit for little brother, No. 7045, is com- 
posed of a neat blouse with plaits and a com- 
fortable collar, and trousers that are short and 
wide, just as the boy would want to have them 
for ease and comfort. The blouse may be 
finished with wrist length sleeves if preferred. 
The suit may be of any wash material, such as 
cotton broadcloth, Indian head, or linen, or the blouse may be of wash material 
and the trousers of flannel or velveteen. Cut*in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 





@ ARE YOU ONE OF THOSE WOMEN who 
delight in serving home-made cake— 
but always hesitate to make it, for fear 
of failure? Then try Calumet, The 
Double-Acting Baking Powder—and 
forget your worries. Even if you’re 
new at this baking game, you'll have 
marvelous “luck!” 

It’s Calumet’s Double-Action that 

e. 

causes that “luck.” Two actions in- 
stead of one. Two actions that protect 
your baking and make it come out 
perfectly—wispy-light and smooth, de- 
licious—even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven temperature 
accurately. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. 
Then, in the oven, the second action 
begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 


batter and holds it high and light. 
Cakes, biscuits, all bake beautifully. 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome in- 
gredients. But not all are alike in their 
action nor in the amount that should 
be used. And not all will give you 
equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of ex- 
actly the right ingredients, in exactly 


‘ the right proportions to produce per- 


fect leavening action—Double-Action. 

Try Calumet! See why Calumet is 
to-day the most popular baking pow- 
der in the world! . . . Use only ove level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet 
proportion and should be followed for 
best results—a splendid economy! 
Calumet is a product of General Foods 


Corporation. © 1931, G. F. core. 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 

armer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of 
Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 














Baking Powder 


LOOK! ... SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


Make this test—See for yourself how Calumet Baking Powder 
acts twice to make your baking better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
pan of hot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your oven. Make this test to-day. See Cal- 
umet’s Doudle-Action which protects your baking from failure. 


CALUMET 


*The Double-Acting 
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FREE—THE WONDERFUL NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK 


Prog.¥. 5-81 


Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 









City. 


State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 


























HERE'S A 
THRIFT LESSON 














WISE | 
WOMEN 


“It’s smart to be thrifty,” say 
America’s wise shoppers in select- 
ing their hats, gloves, dresses and 
face powder. ‘We have always 
sought for quality at economical 
prices in clothes, but in face powder 
some of us have been foolish 
enough to pay extravagant prices 
for fancy boxes and foreign labels. 
But not any more! We have dis- 
covered Plough’s Favorite Bouquet 
Face Powder—as fine and pure as 
money can buy—-yet the price is 
only 25c. And it suits our faces as 
well as our purses!”’ 

Every woman will be thrilled 
with Plough’s Favorite Bouquet 
Face Powder. This pure powder 
is natural in tint, fine in texture 
and distinctive in fragrance. It 
blends beautifully with the skin 
and clings for hours. In the square- 
shaped red box—the largest selling 
face powder in the world for 25c. 


Plougles 


“FAVORITETBOUQUET” 


FACE POWDER 


If you want a heavier texture powder, choose 
Plough’s “Exquisite” Face Powder, in the 
round red box, 50c. For oily skin choose Plough’s 
“Incense of Flowers” Face Powder, in the red 
oval box, 75c. 
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Keeping Well 


By .MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


The Toll of Typhoid 


gees centuries typhoid fever occurred 








annually among nearly all peoples of 
civilized countries. It took a fearful toll 
of human health and life. The cause of 
the disease was not 
known’ until about 
fifty years ago. 


Not even the identi- 
fication of the ty- 
phoid bacillus as the 
cause of the disease 
gave sufficient knowl- 
edge of all the phases 
of the problem to 
secure immediate re- 
lief from typhoid fever. There remained 
to be discovered :— 





Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


1. The source of the infection. 

2. The mode of transmission. 

3. Means of prevention of infection. 
4. A preventive vaccine. 


Each of these discovéries has during 
the past half century been made, and dur- 
ing the past quarter century much has 
been accomplished looking toward the 
control of the disease. Whole cities hav- 
ing more than 100,000 population each 
often do not experience a single fatality 
from typhoid during a twelve months’ 
period. This might be compared with the 
experience of a small city of 8,000 in 
New England which had 1,104 cases and 
114 deaths in 1885. 

According to history, among 431,237 
soldiers in the field, there were 75,368 
cases of, and 27,056 deaths from this dis- 
ease during the War Between the States; 
while during the World War, among the 
2,121,396 soldiers from September 1, 
1917, to May 2, 1919, there were reported 
1,901 cases of, and only 213 deaths from 
this malady. 

According to the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association the rate in the 
total population of the 74 largest Ameri- 
can cities dropped from 20.58 in 1910 
to 1.58 in 1929, or a reduction of 92.4 
per cent during the 19 years. 


What was once thought to be possible 
only among soldiers and under army 
discipline is rapidly being realized among 
civilian peoples. However, there still re- 
main many rural and village peoples 
whose typhoid burden is almost intolerably 
heavy. This will be corrected when and 
only when they apply the measures which 
have been’ found to be effective in the 
army and in nearly all large cities of this 
country, sanitation and vaccination. 

Those who have not been vaccinated 
during the past two or three years should 
arrange with their physician or health 
officer to administer this “ounce of pre- 
vention” ‘at once, and before the disease 
is fully “in season.” And if sanitation 
does not prevail at your home, your place 
of business or your school, roll up your 
sleeves, get busy, and clean up. 

You don’t have to go to heaven via the 
typhoid route unless you choose to do so. 





cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The New Home Completed 


HIS,” declared Mrs. Redshoulder 
the Hawk, “is going to be the best 
nest we ever have had.” She sat just 
above it looking down at it pridefully. 
Redshoulder nodded in agreement. “I 
believe you,” said he. “It ought to be; 
you have been fussy enough about it.” 
“Not fussy, my dear. Not fussy. Just 
particular,’ replied Mrs. Redshoulder. 
“What's the difference?” demanded 
Redshoulder just a bit grumpily. He was 
thinking of the sticks he had brought for 
that nest only to have them thrown aside 
by Mrs. Redshoulder. 




















“All the difference in the world,” re- 
torted Mrs. Redshoulder.~ “Fussy people 
make great ado over unimportant little 
things or nothing at all. Particular peo- 
ple simply insist on having the best they 
can get and in doing things the best: they 


know how. I haven’t been fussy about 
the building of this new home of ours, 
not the least bit fussy. I’ve just been 


particular.” 

“T'll say you have!” declared Red- 
shoulder, and chuckled. If the truth be 
known, he was quite as proud of that nest 
ase she was. “Do you want me to bring 
any more twigs?” 

Mrs. Redshoulder looked at the new 
nest critically. “No,” she replied. “No. 
I don’t think so. If any more are needed 
I'l] get them myself. What are you 
chuckling about?” 

“Nothing,” replied Redshoulder. “Just 
chuckling because I feel like chuckling. 
I’m glad you are not fussy, my dear, but 
are particular. What are you going to 
line that nest with? The lining is some- 
thing to be very particular about.” His 
eyes twinkled with mischief. 

RS. REDSHOULDER nodded. “It 
certainly is,” said she. “I was par- 
ticular about the big sticks for the foun- 
dation. Every one of them is sound. I 
was just as particular about those twigs. 
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“Not fussy, my dear, not fussy; just particu- 
lar,” replied Mrs. Redshoulder. 


There isn’t a bad one among them, and 
each has been placed just where it should 
go. You won't see any of those falling 
out no matter how the wind blows. Just 
one or two more and I will be ready for 
the lining. I know just where I can get 
some nice strips of bark and I am going 
to use a few brown oak leaves. If you 
happen to see any feathers you might 
bring a few. They do make a nest look 
nice.” 

said 
and was as good as his 


“T’ll go at once to look for some,” 
Redshoulder, 
word. 


Mrs. Redshoulder was: particular about 
the lining of that’ nest. She would try 
a strip of bark in half a dozen places 
before she was satisfied. Redshoulder 
brought half a dozen feathers and each of 
these she placed as carefully as if they 
were the most important things in the 
nest, whereas really they were more or- 
namental than useful. At last the nest 
was lined to her satisfaction. 

Redshoulder looked the nest over criti- 
cally. ‘Perfect, he declared. 

“Not quite, my dear,” 
Redshoulder and flew away. 


replied Mrs. 
“Now what has she gone after?” mut- 
tered Redshoulder. He looked the nest 
over from top to bottom and bottom to 
top. ‘Perfect,’ he repeated. “It doesn’t 
need another thing.” 


N A few minutes Mrs. Redshoulder 

returned with a twig from a pine tree. 
On it were little clusters of pine needles. 
She tucked it in to the side of the nest. 
“There,” said she, “a little green here 
and there adds a lot. Suppose, my dear, 
you bring a few more twigs like this.” 

Redshoulder chuckled. Without a word 
he flew away and presently returned with 
another pine twig. Mrs. Redshoulder took 


it from him and placed it té her satisfac. 
tion. 


A few 


was 


more green twigs and the nest 
completed. Even particular Mrs, 
Redshoulder could think of nothing more 
to be desired in it. “Now,” said she with 
a little sigh of pure happiness, “we'll rest 
for a few days and then I'll settle down 
to housekeeping.” 


(Copyright by T. W. Burgess) 





Nature and Good Manners 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

to Nature’s teachings.”—Bryant. 
iB gs YOU boys and girls who live in 

the country spend your time dream- 
ing of moving to the city? Before you 
decide to go, let me point out to you 
some of the riches you enjoy free of 
charge. 

For fear you will think I do not know 
what I am talking about, let me say that 
I have lived in the country. I have 
drawn water from a well. I have milked 
cows. I have cleaned and filled oil lamps. 
Yes, I must admit that it is more com- 
fortable to turn a faucet for water, to 
have milk delivered in a bottle, and to 
press a button for lights. However, the 
country is acquiring these improvements, 
With them and the glories you already 
possess, you will soon be the wealthiest 
people in the world. (I mean wealthy in 
the spiritual sense.) 


HERE is an old saying, “He who 

would take away the wealth of the 
Indies must bring with him the wealth 
of the Indies.” That is just another way 
of. expressing a fact we all know—name- 
ly, the more we have the more we get. 
The more we know about Nature, the 
more she can tell us; and she has a great 
deal to say about good manners. 

To be well-mannered is to be well pois- 
ed. To be well poised is to take time 
to do things the right way. Nature is 
rarely in a hurry. Think of the seasons 
required for the finished crop. “First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 

Think of the rivers still at their slow 
work of cutting wonderfully beautiful 
ledges in ancient canyons. Think of the 
centuries it has taken to build the “eter- 
nal hills,” already old when the psalmist 
said, “I will lift mine eyes unto the hills, 
whence cometh my help.” 

Let’s learn Nature’s way of develop- 
ment. Some of us who are 16 are try- 
ing to be 30. We are affecting sophisti- 
cated clothes, manners, and speech. We 
are just as ridiculous as the people of 
70 who are copying the 16-year-olds 
in dress, manners, and speech. 


AVE you had poise and lost it? If 

you live near the ocean, go look on 
the wideness of the sea. I believe you 
will find the calm returning to you again. 
If you lack a large body of water, go to 
a high place and look to the far off hori- 
zon, or look long at the vastness of the 
heavens on a starry night. You will get 
a new sense of values. You will be able 
to put first things first. 

Certain philosophers have held the 
theory that if we surround ourselves with 
beautiful things we become beautiful in 
character. This theory is still in the pro- 
cess of being tested. I hope it will be 
established as a fact. Let’s count the 
beauties with which we in the country 
are surrounded. In my mind’s eye I see 
a two-room house of weather-beaten gray 
with a pink rambler rose in bloom at one 
corner. I see a wild rose covering an 
ugly piece of rail fence. I see a flaming 
red sunset; a line of hills purple in the 
distance; a field of clover with bees hum- 
ming musically over it; a sunny hayfield 
sweet with freshly cut grass; a cool, 
shady stream of sparkling water; a sun- 
flecked forest path; silver rain; a rain- 
bow—and so the list grows. 

I know some more secret messages of 
Nature. Won’t you write me, please, and 
tell me what she has taught you? 
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Beauty, charm, and loveliness 
Any girl can now possess 


If she looks like, without doubt, 


From a ban 


When Pimples 


OUR grandmother’s grandmother in 

Old England believed that if she bath- 
ed her face in May dew, imperfections 
would vanish like magic and her com- 
plexion would become as “fair as a May 
morning.” On this May Day, 1931, you 
know that attaining a beautiful complex- 
ion is not so simple or so magical as that. 
It takes real patience and perseverance— 
especially to get rid of the old Blemish 
family with such annoying members as 
pimples, acne, and eczema. For your 
modern beauty seekers know that these 
blemishes are often 
caused by internal 
disorders which gal- 
lons of May dew or 
any other external 
applications cannot 
correct. 

So, when a whole 
crop of pimples 
seems to have select- 
ed your face as a 
permanent abiding 
place, you have a 
“real sho nuff” com- 
plexion worry. And 
you should worry 
about it! You should 
worry so much that 
you go straight to your family physician 
or to a dermatologist or other specialist 
he recommends. For there are many 
types of “broken out” skin that are caused 
by germs or by physical conditions that 
only a doctor can locate or remedy. So 
the suggestions that I give you here are 
only substitutes uutil you can get a 
physician’s advice. 


$ 
' 
; 


HIS, I am sure, he will tell you—to 

remedy any skin blemishes you must 
give your system, inside and out, a thor- 
ough “spring cleaning”! And for spring 
cleaning the first requisite is water—and 
lots of it! So drink water, water,-water 
...two glasses with lemon juice in it a 
half hour before breakfast...then six or 
eight glasses aday. On the outside, scrub, 
scrub, scrub. Take at least one complete 
bath every day, using a brush or coarse 
wash rag and plenty of soap. Rinse in 
cold water and rub hard with a bath 
towel until your skin glows. (Don’t be 
rough with your face, though, if your 
skin is sensitive and inflamed.) This 
bathing and rubbing cleanses the pores, 
stimulates circulation, and helps carry off 
impurities. 


To go still further with this internal 
cleansing, you must eliminate all waste 
matter from your system every single day. 
Don’t become dependent on cathartics for 
this. Try, instead, a cleansing diet of 
whole cereals, fruits, and vegetables, both 
cooked and raw —especially the green 
leafy vegetables. Once a week take noth- 
ing all day but fruit juice and water—if 
your weight and health are normal. And 
leave out of your diet for a while all 
fried or greasy foods, pastries, sweets, 
hot breads, and nearly all meats. 


Exercise in the open air, which fills 
the blood with oxygen and carries it rac- 


_ 1g to the skin’s surface to help it throw 





dbox she’d stepped out! 


Come to Stay 


off impurities, is essential to the clearing 
up of blemishes. And so is plenty of 


sleep. 
N CLEANSING your face, apply 
cleansing cream first. Then wash with 
warm water and any pure soap or a 


“green soap” which you can get from 
your druggist. Many people who suffer 
from skin eruptions find a reliable oint- 
ment valuable in clearing up the trou- 
ble. If you do use one, be sure it is one 
recommended by your physician or drug- 
gist. Afterthe 
cleansing, pat your 
skin with a pad of 
cotton wrung out in 
witch-hazel or some 
other mild antisep- 
tic. Then, if possi- 
ble, leave off all 
make-up for several 
hours—not because a 
pure powder or 
rouge is harmful, but 
just because your 
special skin condition 
calls for added op- 
portunity for deep 
breathing, and gets 
this opportunity bet- 
ter when there is nothing in the pores 
but air. 


Never touch a pimple with your hands. 
If it seems necessary to prick it, use a 
needle that has been sterilized in a match 
flame. Wash your face and hands and ap- 
ply an antiseptic. Cover your hands with 
a clean cloth, prick the pimple, then press 
gently until the pus comes out. Hard 
pressure may bruise the skin and leave 
a black spot or scar. Apply antiseptic 
again. Then if your face is irritated, 
apply a soothing cold cream. 


All these suggestions apply just as well 
to the occasional pimples that come to 
mar our happiness just at the wrong time. 
But for these come-by-night and fly-by- 
day or week-end visitors, the treatment 
need not be so long continued or the diet 
so strenuous. An application of spirits 
of camphor will often dry a single pim- 
ple or so very quickly, and abstinence 
from chocolates and other rich foods will 
help along the good work. So, if you 
have a pimple every now and then only, 
you have reason to rejoice, but if you 
have the kind that come to stay, you have 
reason to work and work and work for 
a clear skin. 





A Lesson in Stitches 


BACK ST/ OE 
She 

BAe stitches take the place of ma- 

chine sewing. They are formed by 

taking a backward stitch on the upper 

side of the material, and a stitch on the 


under side again as long. A half back 
stitch may be made by taking the back 
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Enclosed burners use kero- 
sene—NO ELECTRICITY 
—no outside connection. 





parts to get out of order. 


Light It and Leave It 


Superfex gets its cold from a little 
kerosene* at a weekly cost of about as 
little as the price of 50 pounds of ice. 
Each evening you just “light it and leave 
it’ —the enclosed burners operate a 
short time and go out automatically. 
Beautiful appearance... of strong 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7808-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


NAME 


Keep 
cold, wholesome ... and handy 


“THE MODERN HOMEMAKER'S GREATEST AID,” say delighted users 

who marvelled at the many ways they saved with Superfex, 
the oil-burning refrigerator, during the sweltering summer of 1930. 
Superfex is the first and only self-contained modern “iceless” re- 
frigerator. Can be used anywhere. Requires no outside connection 
of any kind—no electricity, no pipes, no drains. And no moving 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 


SUPERFEX 


THE Oc burning. REFRIGERATOR 


PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY as 





foods 


It's easy to serve a greater variety of more appetizing foods with 
Superfex in your kitchen. Keeps meats and other foods fresh— 
fewer trips to markets. Keeps left-overs — saves cooking hours. 
Makes delicious cold salads, frozen desserts, ice cubes. 


Step saving, too—cellars, caves, and other makeshifts for storing food 
are wasteful and as out-of-date as the hand flail for threshing grain. 


sheet steel; interior finished in glass- 
like porcelain enamel, easy to keep 
clean, sanitary. Choice of sizes. Easy 
terms if desired. 


For complete details and copies of - 
letters from users, send the coupon 
today. No obligation. 


* Also made with burners for gas. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oit- Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here C)) 
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stitches only one-half as long, 
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him $1.98. We sparse eater ¢ ineludies 
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collar - attached cost style buttoned 
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METAL SHINGLES 
wood AND ROOFING 
y . 
zy) hig COST LESS 

) i Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 

nd roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. rite 
for Catalog No. 174 


and patch ets. Sizes, 
Money back if not satisfied. jo. 45. 
WALTER FIELD CO. Dept. K 1039, CHICAGO 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
Rust - resisting cop- 
r bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 
524-574 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 





Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Ab- 
sorbine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids heal- 
ing of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no 
lost hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


180 » Pigs 


Age 
4 mos 


I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs — drive out the worms, save f and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 

I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
ws my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 


you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman 








only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is youre—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
feGed, your money back. Write at once to E. B. , Pres. 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. !605. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ding Free Offers AssuniYour Guccess 


New merchandise plan sweeping the coun- 
try. Big Cash Pay starts at once. Com- 
plete line of sample fabrics given free. 
Write today. This plan's a proven 
money-maker, 


CARLTON MILLS, Dept, 
79 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C.583-K 
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Catch Fish! 


Muskrats 


our ss ater —— A Sree. WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
RAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 

r Famous Fish Bait FREE to rte inteedacs our rape. 
ALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 43, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Tell Us How Your Garden Grows and 


Win a Cash Prize 


: By L. A. NIVEN 


ANY hundreds have signed the gar- 
den contest coupon in which they 
agree to do their best to grow a year- 
round gardem supplying the family with 
as nearly as _ possi- 
ble all vegetables 
needed every month 
in the year. It is 
not the purpose of 
this contest to 
specify the particu- 
lar vegetables that 
shall be grown. Each 
member is expected 
to grow a _ reason- 
able variety of the 
vegetables preferred by his or her own 
family, and to have enough for home 
needs. Those who make the best record 
in production of vegetables, disposing of 
the surplus for cash, and sending in a 
written report at the end of the year tell- 
ing how they did it and results secured 
may compete for the many prizes offered. 
Each written story should give details 
as to how and when the ground was 
plowed, harrowed, and fertilized in pre- 
paring for the planting; approximate date 
of planting each vegetable and when ready 
for use; varieties planted; how culti- 
vated; yields secured; how much used 
and sold (give amount of money receiv- 
ed), and anything else about the year’s 
experience that may be out of the or- 
dinary. Each contestant should use his 
or her own ideas as to how to write the 
report, but the above mentioned points 
should be embodied in it. Prize money 
and seed subscribed to date is as fol- 
lows :--- 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 





NIVEN 


L. A. 


PAE CORGD os nihca ve ccastweee ves veins cesses $155 
In seed 
Reuter Seed Co., New Orleans, La. ........ 50 


Sherman-Magnoli:i Seed Co., Dallas, Texas 30 
R. B. Buchanan Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn... 25 
Robt. Nicholson Seed Co., Dallas, Texas.... 25 
Otto Schwill Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Russell-Heckle Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn... 2 
The Virginia Seed Service, Richmond, Va. 20 


Bunton Seed Co., Louisville, Ky. .......... 10 
Gulf States Seed Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 10 
Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, ee 10 
David Hardie Seed Co., Dallas, Texas.... 10 
Van Antwerp Seed Store, Mobile, Ala. ..... 5 
George Tait & Sons, Norfolk, Va. .......... 5 

intel’ cs, ccc. sceaesaateaaaeee casecsssceessen $405 


How I Handled the Newly Set Straw- 
berry Plants.—Late in March I set 300 
Klondike and 100 Aroma _ strawberry 
plants, putting them one foot apart in 
rows three feet wide. This is too close 
for commercial plantings, but I like them 
this close for the home garden. Before 
setting I put 10 pounds of 6-8-6 fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row space in the drill. 
Every plant lived, and growth started in 
a week. The second week in April I 
gave them a thorough cultivation with the 
garden plow, with five tooth cultivator 
attached. This left the ground in fine 
condition, and I applied a side-dressing 
of nitrate of soda and covered by run- 
ning around the plants again with the 
garden plow. I used a pound of soda for 
each 100 feet of row space. This was 
given in order to push the plants along 
rapidly and aid in developing a good crop 
of strong, vigorous plants for next year’s 
crop. Soon after growth started a few 
blooms showed up, which I promptly 
pinched out in order to throw all the 
energy of these plants into producing 
more plants for future berries. 


Recent Plantings Made.—During the 
last two weeks I have planted New Zea- 
land spinach, second planting snapbeans, 
second planting roasting ear corn, third 
planting radishes, first planting pole 
beans, and the first planting of cucumbers, 
squash, and okra. I will set eggplant 


and pepper: plants within the next week 
or ten days. I want to urge my readers 


to plant at least a short row of New Zea-’ 


land spinach, as it is the best summer 
greens I have ever tried. Plant five or 
six seed in hills 18 to 24 inches apart 
in rows three feet wide. Thin down to 
one or two plants after growth has well 
started. 


Cabbage. Side-dressed Second and ‘Last 
Time——My cabbage were bunching to 
head early in April, at which time I gave 
them the second and last side application 
of nitrate of soda, one pound to 100 feet 
of row. 


How I Am Fighting Peach Worms.— 
Just below my garden I have a dozen 
bearing peach trees. Because of contin- 
ued cool weather the first spraying of 
arsenate of lead to prevent worms was 
not needed nor given this year. The 
curculio beetle, parent of the peach and 
plum worm, does not come out from win- 
ter quarters to start eating and laying 
eggs until the weather becomes warm 
enough for the temperature to average 
60 degrees or above for several days in 
succession. Such temperature did not 
prevail this year until long after three- 
fourths of the flower petals had fallen, 
which is the right time for the first 
spraying under normal weather condi- 
tions. The second spraying, which was 
the first one this year, was given just 
as the shucks began shedding from 
around the young peaches. I used dry- 
mix sulphur-lime, made of one pound ar- 
senate of lead, eight pounds each of sul- 
phur and powdered lime, anda half pound 
kayso to 50 gallons water. About two 
weeks later I will spray again, using the 
same material, and another one will fol- 
low three to four. weeks befere the fruit 
is scheduled to ripen. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


HAT two men never died? 
2. What starving, scoffing man was 
told he should see food but not eat of it? 
3. What little boy was left to die in 
the desert, but become the founder of a 
great nation? 
4. What wicked king was killed by a 
chance arrow in battle? 


5. Who betrayed her lover for some 
pieces of silver? 

6. What man was buried by God him- 
self in an unknown grave? 


7. Who went forty years without new 
clothes ? 

8. What daughter lost her life by meet- 
ing her father? 

9. What hero won a battle with a 
woman’s help? and what woman won the 
glory? 

10. What two great leaders were killed 
by women? 

ANSWERS 


1. Genesis 5:24; II Kings 2:11. 2. II Kings 7. 
3. Genesis 16:11-12; 17:20. 4. II Chronicles 18:33. 
5. Judges 16:5. 6. Deut. 34:6. 7. Nehemiah 
9:21. 8. Judges 11:30, 31, 39. 9. Judges 4:8-9; 
5:26. 10. Judges 4:21; 9: 52-54. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 


A Correction 


READER calls to our attention an 

error in the answer to question 5, 
of the Bible questions and answers, issue 
of March 15-31. The question is, “What 
twelve oxen carried a sea on their 
backs?” and the answer refers to II 
Kings 7:23-25. This reference should 
read I Kings 7 :23-25. We regret the er- 
ror and thank the reader who called it to 
our attention. 








How To Keep 
Your DOG 
WELL 


GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 


GLOVER’S 
Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regular- 
ly to raise thrifty puppies. 
Sold at Pet Shops, Drug Stores, De- 
partment and Sporting Goods Stores, 


FREE valuable, illustrated book on the treat- 
ment and feeding of dogs;— Write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Make money canning fruits, vegetables, 
etc., the easy and safe way, Get an 
EL-FLO”’ Open or Pressure Canner for 
home, community or factory use; al. 
sizes, several styles, $3.50 and up, 8 
years success. We — cans and 
labels. Write for Catalo; 
HOME CANNER MFG. C0., Box 505. HICKORY, NC 


Save Chicks 


by giving them daily a few drops of 
Bourbon Poultry Medicine in drink or 
feed. Stimulates the appetite, aids 
digestion, clears intestines of food pol- 
sons, builds strength and vitality, les- 
sens chances of disease infection. Use 
regularly to promote rapid growth, 
Small size 60c, '/2 pt. $1; pint $1.50. 
At druggists, or sent by mail postpaid. 


BOURBON REMEDY CO., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 











SPECIAL TRIAL, OFFER: Developing ¢ any size roll 
its 3 cents each. tiful 7 inch En- 
ts. Send for Special Lon Bae List. 














We willsend a Reinforced 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. 
Strop FREE. STERLING co! 


ie STERLING razor on 30 day in 


not. costs nothing. 
NR-14, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


nae eee 


12th Annual State Sale 


North Carolina Guernsey 


Breeders Association 


20 Mature Purebred Cows— 
Negative Accredited 


Promotion Heifer Sale 


25 Purebred Heifers (6-10 months) 
Negative Accredited 


May 8, 1931, at 12 Noon 
QUAIL ROOST FARMS, 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Fine Horse! 
ALTIMORE. MD. 























REVNGLDS- LYBROOK rans co. 

Route 1, Advance, N. C. 
RED POLL CATTLE, the meat and milk breed, Home 
of 52620 R-L Josephine, A. R. champion living produc- 
ing cow of the breed. 14 cows in herd with average but- 
terfat records of 502.96 pounds. 45 cows in herd with 
average annual records of 8,967.0 pounds milk, 402.54 
pounds butterfat. 


Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 

There is more money in breeding and grow- 

ing good young mules than in any other kind 

of livestock. If you need a jack in your 
neighborhood and would like to buy on the 

Club Plan, write us for information 

THE COOK FARMS, Box 1-T. LEXINGTON. KY. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
BABY CHICKS FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE 


aie 8 rs 


— 











Wyckoff and Tancred Strain Py F it, 
8S. C, White Leghorns ... 50 : 8. 4 est. +4 we 

8. C, Brown Leghorns .... 9 50 

8. C. Rocks and Reds ..... 5.50 10:00 3130 40:00 

White Wyandottes ......... 5.50 10.00 47.50 90. oF 

8. C. Buff Orpingtons ...... .50 10.00 47.50 90.88 

Assorted daght Breeds ..... 3.50 6.00 30.00 55 
Assorted Heavy Breeds ..... 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 


Breeds 
100% prepaid. sate delivery guerenioed. 


or write for circ’ $4 
. NACE POULTRY FARM. Bex. 14,  plehfeld. Pa. | 
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The Young Folks 


OIS ROMINE of Mississippi, 4-H 

Jersey calf club member for the last 
two years and winner of first prize in 
showmanship and fourth place on her 
heifer at their 1930 April Dairy Show, 
reports: “I rejoined the club this year 
and I am looking forward for Alcorn 
County to lead in purebred registered 
Jersey cows in the future.”” Here’s wish- 
ing you continued success, Lois. 

A letter to the Tribe Chief from An- 
niston, Ala., reads :— 


It may interest you to know that I did a 
real good turn the other day. I joined the 
other scouts of Anniston in search for old 


clothing for the poor families of our town. 
Ever your pal, 





ment, The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist, at your nearest office, not 
later than June 1. There’s a prize of $2 
for the best letter and a dollar each for 
the next two letters. 





Four-H Sewing Has Begun 
By MILDRED OUTLER 
Montgomery County, Georgia 
* IS time to begin our year’s 4-H club 

work, We have been sewing quite a bit. 
We made handkerchief bags for soiled 
handkerchiefs. We made them like a shirt 





Roy H. Ladd. 








That’s real scout- 
ing, and here’s 
more, reported by 
Lone Scout Hob- 
son Roughton, Bul- 
lock County, Ala- 
bama :— 

We are planning to 
have a state rally in 
Montgomery during 
the Confederate Re- 
union, June 2-5. Of 
course we shall give 
our services to the 
veterans while there. 
Our services have 
been accepted. 


Viola and Mer- 
ril Hinkle, from 
Pulaski Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, want 


OON'’T WORRY 
YouR JOB 1S SMALL 
ANDO YOUR REWARDS 
PRE FEW — 
REMEMBER THAT THE 
MIGHTY OAK was 
ONCE A NUT LIKE 


—— GB 








only smaller, turned the sleeves to the 
front and tacked 

them down, sewed 

ae the tail together, 


and put a pocket on 

it. In the pocket is 

a piece of paper 

which contains this 

verse :— 

When your hankies 
are full of dirt, 

Just put them in this 
little shirt, 

Stuff them in and let 
them stay 

Till you send your 
wash away. 

We also made 
sock bags in the 
shape of a goose. 
The body is made 
of printed material 
and the head and 
feet of the solid. 











to tell us they were 
glad to get their 





REGINALD GarRrRiciz 
WILCOK COUNTY-ALA,. 


Leave one half of 
each side open to 


dius 2] 




















membership card in CRAZY IKE 
the Achievement 
Club. They say they 
expect to protect 
the birds and build 
houses for them. 
Attract the birds 
and win the bird book, 


She said, 


is their slogan. 


“We are cooperating in a program of 
mutual help between 4-H clubs and rural 
scouting,” Ernest L. Gambell, Tennessee 
Lone Scout, writes: “I have made ar- 
rangements with County Agent M. D. 
Brock for him to give help and counsel 
to Chester County Lone Scouts who are 
in the two programs. This applies es- 
pecially to merit badge work in agricul- 
tural subjects.” Fine work, Ernest. 

Kelly G. Miles, a young man of Alle- 
ghany County, who has won quite a repu- 
tation recently in the radio field, says, 
“Any boy who has a pair of pliers and 
some wire can make a little radio.” He 
would like to correspond with any boy 
interested in radio. Address him care of 
Box 587, Boone, N. C. 

Who, outside Texas, knows about the 
Brahma cattle mentioned in this next let- 
ter, or why the Lone Star State is im- 
Porting them? 

Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I received my Achievement Club enrollment 

today. I sure do like it. I have a nice flock 


of pigeons and three Brahma calves and one 


ser. I am going to get some fine rabbits, 
00, 


4 Sure am glad I am a member of the club. 
am going to uphold the rules, too. 


Burnard M. Williams, 
Victoria County, Texas. 


Homemade Fun 


HIS is a year when every family is 

talking about “living at home.” But 
what Uncle P. F. wants to know is, “What 
do all our young folks do for homemade 
‘ntertainment and homemade recreation ?” 
What inexpensive parties or outings or 
8et-togethers do you have in your com- 
munity that are enjoyed by everybody? 

Tell the other young folks all about 
them in as few words as possible, mailing 


bs 4 Yur letter to Young People’s Depart- 
wa ; ’ s 


a ao yan See ors 


ALSO SINGS— 


The sweet young thing bought one cream cone, 
(She had an educated face) 
But when she ate the ice cream out 
“Thank you for your vase.” 
—Sent in by Mary Margaret Phillips, 
Anderson County, S. C. 


put the socks in. 

‘We are making 
tams now. We take 
old silk underwear 
and hose and dye 
them different col- 
ors, then work 
them together. When we finish the tams 
we are going to made hand bags. 





Can You Solve This One? 


Sent in by Kathleen and Viola Jordan, Caro- 


line County, Virginia 


Flour of England, fruit of Spain 

Met together in a shower of rain. 

Put in a bag tied around with a string: 
Tell me this riddle and I'll give you a ring. 
ANSWER: A plum pudding. 


Willie Willis Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, 


by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Aunt Mabel is my favoritest aunt. She 
come yesterday when I was about to be 
spanked an’ stayed until Mamma wasn’t 
mad at me any more.” 


“T read another chapter of Daring Dick 
instead of doin’ my ’rithmetic after sup- 
per, so I wouldn’t strain my mind.” 


“I guess I got all the questions right 
in our written test if good table manners 
ts the kind that interferes with egtin’. ai 


te 
ail Pi ee 


OR Eee he, tee OES ee 









The Greatest Value 
Ever Offered In 
A Single Shot .22 


A real rifle—every inch a Winchester. 


Twenty-three inch Winchester proof 
barrel that shoots with astonishing 


accuracy. 


Full - sized pistol grip stock. Well 
adapted to either boy or man. 










WIROESTER 
eg) Corre LAD LET 


(369R) 23 

























rear sight. 


For safety, strength and shooting 
qualities, you will find this a 
rifle of outstanding value. Han- 
dies .22 shorts, longs and long 


rifles interchangeably. 


An excellent rifle for trappers and 


on the farm. 


See the Model 60 at your 


dealer’s today. 
Dept. E 


Lyman gold bead front and new 
Winchester elevating sporting 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


Always use Winchester ammunition in 
Winchester rifles. Winchester gm <a 
klads — Staynless, Greaseless, 

—are the gem of all .22’s. 
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PRODUCED 
IN SUNNY 
=A, SOUTHLAND, 





CHICKS THAT GROW INTO PROFITS, that’s 


what you can expect when you buy big thrifty 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS. Our chick prices are in line with the present poultry and egg prices. 


We are in position to give prompt delivery on 
White Leghorns and heavy mixed. 
CATALOG. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Inc., 


Write at once for our BIG NEW 
It’s chuck-full of valuable information. 


Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
SOUTHLAND CHICK 


Dept. P, TROUTVILLE, VA, 








At lowest prices ever sold. 


em & * Big- daily hatches. 
oldest and largest producer. 
Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks, B. Orps., 

S. Laced or Wh. Wyan., Wh. Orps. eves 
Jersey Giants, Lt. WAWOOBE pico nck coeses 
Wh. or Br. Leg., Anconas and Heavy Asstd. 


Blood tested, 


order. Get your chicks before you pay. 
accredited, 
Order from this . 

Per 


Helpful Catalog. NORMAN HATCHERIES, BOX 100, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 










Quality highest, free chicks with every 
$1.00 down. balance C. 
guaranteed layers by South’s 


300 
82 s $4 od $9.3 > +20-00 $45.00 $ 87.00 
elas 36.00 37:00 110-00 
: 398 $33 has 24.00 40.00 80. 





BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar down 
places order — chicks de- 
livered any time. Pay postman balance when the chicks 
arrive. All purebred stock, 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 











BRED-TO 







LAY 
EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT 1918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 


Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying Free 
at 113 days. Customers profits $8.09 per ”) 


nen, Winners in 40 Contests. 
. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona, Pa.i 


ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
Cut price Catalog free. 290-up egg strain Tanc. Leg. and 
Heavy Mix, 7c; Brown and Buff Leg., Park Rocks and 
Reds, 8c; W. Wyan., B. Min. and Anc., 9¢ each. From 
1 to 2 year old hens. 100% live delivery. $2 books or- 
ders. Orders under 100 add le per chick. WEAVER F. 
CHICKERIES, Stuarts Draft, Va.. Box B. 


Hollywood Leghorn Chicks 
from mountain-bred, winter-laying 
stock. Large type HOLLYWOOD 
STRAIN: June prices: $8-100; $70- 








1000, (8 to 6 week prices on request) 





HOLLYWOOD LEGHORN FARM, Box 24, Richfield.Pa. 


4 eh ip ana 






from 250-342eg¢ 


AY PEDIGREED Stock. Bred 
; oem our National Egg Contest Winners. They 
; w faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST Loss 1st 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo., raised 95% of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggs in 5 months. Mrs. C. Schertz 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out of 8 and sold sheen Yee 
worth of ess from 250 hens. SPECIAL PRICES 5 
EASY RMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. SUP 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO. 


BIG BIRDS— BIG PROFITS 
Ss. C. WH. LEGHORN CHICKS 
Hanson-Tancred 
50% less chick sales nation wide means good 
egg prices this fall. State Certified, Blood 
Tested, Trapnested, Pedigreed Breeders, 
make our chicks best buy for you. 
nat S PLANT AND STOCK IN 30UTH 

what experts say. Prices “. 
HOWARD FARMS, D ; a 
. K. F. Howard, PR. 


_PUREBRED POULTRY 


<a 


WHITE WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES now 


ne atte. Thou- 
sands of eight-week-old pullets. Trap edigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. =. He 20 egg 
contests, Rec aie | a bpd Ay 3 Catalog and special peien 
bulietia free. 
EORGE B. FERRIS, 930 ‘Baines: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
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- frickin in iley sae 7d Arkansas. General farming Thompson Plant ( Co., Baxley, Ga. Flat Dutch Cabbage, Bermuda Onion and Collard plants expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm. <a 
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T 50, 50c; 200, $1. Porto Rico Potato: 1.000 collect $2, anteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. lived; Gas win waor Br i. Matton. i a 
exas Interstate Plant Co., Lucedale. Miss. iver Vitae hid nal led am inokur, Ga. 
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from $11 to vm! pe . neve, ata aoven in tracts a $2, 1,000. Tomato plants: $i, 2.008. a collect. pan we $2 per 100. Evergreen Nursery, Stony een S09 Official Grades assists you in getting top 
ad y nore; terms e cash, balance ten years Quick service. Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- i rig ring  € ‘ 2 Certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops Millions frostproof Cabbage, _ Onion, Tomato plants, plants: 25, $1. Mrs, Carl —< FI as) gs ee per thousand; 4.000 up, $1.40. Good ‘count pan 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located = varieties. 300, 75c; 5 $1.50; postpaid. —————— aot — Shipping after May Ist. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, 
in Terry, Gaines and Yoakum counties; good towns, Cabbage: $1, 1,000; expressed; * Tomato. $1.25. _Satis- Oni Georgia. ‘ 
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price’’ This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


postpaid: $1 dozen. 
Cc. 








Dahlias, assorted, 


Roland Dod- 
son, Hillsboro, N. 





Cabbage 


Buchanan's Cabbage plants: 500, $1. 
postpaid. Finest grown. Buchanan’s, } 





1,000, 
mphis, 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Fresh Early Jersey Cabbage plants, 
sand; delivered. E. K. Campbell, 











$1.25 per thou- 
Parkton, N. C, 


EARLIER PLANTS—Leading Varieties— 
Sweet Peppers, Eggplant: 100, 50c; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid. 1,000, $2; collect. 
Tomatoes: $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; prepaid. 
1,000, $1.75; collect. Cabbage, Onion, Let- 
tuce, Collard: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. 
75c per thousand, ‘collect. Cauliflower, $3.50 
per 1,000, prepaid. 


BULLOCK’S PLANT FARM 
White Springs, Fla. 





Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
Danish Ball Head, and Onion plants: 2 

500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid, 2,000, 

$10; expressed. Virginia Plant Farm, 





ts 


Cc Sourtland, "Va. 





Nancy Hall Potato aan. 
d, Leonard Freeman, 


$1.75 per thousand; pre- 
Gleason, Tenn. 








R. Ha arrison, Coffee, —Porto ey Potato plants: 








$1.50, 1,000; _5,f 000, $1. 10, *T0, 000, $1. 
Cc mtifed Porto Pee Potato plants: “31.50, 1,000; 
5,000, $6. J Owens, Pembroke, Ga. 





Porto Rice 0 Potato oy government inspected, $1.50 
thousand. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, Ga. 


Government amen acters Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 
per 1,000. G. W. Gohagan, Furman, 8. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,600, $1.50; 
Prompt shipment. Morris, 


Southern Queen, Porto Rican, Nancy Hall slips, $2.2! 
thousand; postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reidsville, N. C. 








5, 000. $1.40. 
Surrency, Ga. 











Tomatoes (Stone, 
sand: 500. 55e. 


Redrock) and Cabbage, 85¢ thou- 
True Plant Co.. Florala, Ala. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50; Toma- 
toes, $1 per thousand. Colon J. Hamilton, Baxley, Ga. 
plants: 500, 90c; 1,600, 

Sunbeam Plant Farm, 








Cabbage, Onion and Beet 
1.35; prepaid. Any variety. 
Franklin, Va 


Cabbage, Onion and Beet plants, 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35; prepaid. 
Farm, F ranklin, Va. 


Plants.— Write for beautiful “catalog “of Cabbas - 
ion, Tomato, Lettuce and Pepper plants. Davis Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Early Jersey 
1,060; postpaid. 
North Carolina. 


~~ Before buying Tomato, | Cabbage and Sweet Potato 
plants get our wholesale prices. Wholesale Plant Com- 
pany, Waycross, Ga. 

Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000: 
$1.75; Marglobe Tomato $1; 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

HIGH GRADE PLANTS _ 1,000 5,000 10,000 

Certified Porto Rico Potato.$1.75 $8.00 $15.50 

MOMIBIG sacencccspesecedsce eee 1.50 6.50 12.50 

Cabbage, Onion, Collard .. 1.25 5.00 8.75 

Postpaid. Cash with order. 
Mey PITTS PLANTATION, Waynesboro, Miss. 


50 oneh Tomato, Onion, Cabbage and Collard plants 
and ten names and addresses of farmers. 
yne sboro, Miss. 


Cabbage, Onion and Potato plants, a all varieties 
%6e; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. 5,000, $6; 
Kee Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Onion plants: 100, 30c: 500, $1; 
5 Prompt shipment. Maple 


1.50; postpaid, 
Plant Farm, Rt. 2, Courtland, Va. 


oSPectal Price Plants.—Cabbage and Bermuda “Onion: 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3. Fine plants guaran- 
teed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Millions C.o.d. Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields. 
hagens and Dutch: 60c per thousand; 5,000 
Immediate shipment. Stokes Plant Co., 
Georgia 

Porto Bice Potato plants: $2, 





leading varieties: 
Blue Ribbon Plant 








Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 
E. F. Etheridge, Box 221, Rosemary, 





Cabbage 50c; 
Baltimore 85c. 


Pepper 
Georgia 








: 500, 
expressed, Busy 








1,000, 
Grove 





Cc open~ 











1,000. Stone Toma- 





toes, $1.2 Sapseee, Collard, Onions, $1. Ruby 

King tol $1.5 An postage paid. R. Chanclor, 
ia. 

~ Certified Plants.—Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King, 

Pimiénto Pepper: $1.50 thousand. Baltimore, Mar- 

Zlobe, Stone Tomato, $1 thousand. Emerald Farms, 

Meigs, ( Ga. 





‘abbi age, Potatoes ready. _ 200, 50c: °; 500, 
prepaid. Tomatoes, Pepper, May 10 
Bock orders now. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, 


Plants.—Ca abb 
90¢; 1,000, $1.5 
same price. 
Walters, Va. 

Spring grown Cabbage plants, leading 
7c : 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. 

600 Satisfaction guaranteed, 
F ranklin, Va. 








varieties: 300, 
Expressed: $1, 
Joyners Plant Farm, 





Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 
$1.25; 6,000, $6. Sweet Spanish Valencia: 
6.000, $7.50; delivered, postpaid. 
Laredo, Texas 


Millions Porto piee, zecete plants ; April, May, June 
deliveries: 500, $1; $1.75; over 5,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000, Jersey, Pon Wakefields, Flat Dutch 
Cabbage, and Collard plants ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, 
75e; 3,000, $1.80; 5,000, $2.50. Good plants, count 
and pome* shipments guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, 


1,000, 
1,000, $1.50; 
Armengol Farm, 





Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 
$1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
Satisfaction guaranteted, Rat- 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, 


Porto Ricans, 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
plants, $1.25 per 1,000. 
ing, Dun and Bradstreet. 
Georgia. 


Early 








Plants.—Wilt resistant 
Marglobe; June Pink and Brimmer: 
1,000, $1.75; assorted. Royal 
plants: 30c, 100. Delivered; 

T. Peacock, Parkton, N. C. 


Norton, Norduke, 
100, 30e; 500, $1; 
King Sweet Pepper 
immediate shipment, L. 


Tomato 





Stalky Plants.—Tomato: Bonny Best, Baltimore, Mar- 
: $1, thousand; 5,000 up, 90c thousand. Cabbage: 
en, Dutch, 90c. Porto Rico Potato, certi- 
5 thousand. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bur- 
Pembroke, Ga, 





) 
gess F. arms, 


Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. 
Tomato plants; Marglobe, Bonny Best; ‘500. 70c; $1, 
1,000. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1. 75, 1,000. 
bage plants, spring grown: 500, 60c; 1,000, 75c. 
Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Cab- 
Sims 





High grade Tomato, Cabbage plants, hundred per cent 
good. Leading varieties Cabbage ready: 300, 75c; 500, 
$1; Jae, $1.50; prepaid. Express: $1. 1,000: 10,000, 
$7.5 Varieties Tomato, prices, mailed. J. T. Coun- 
eill “i Sons, Franklin. Va. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants; millions ready. 
$1.75 thousand; 5,000, $8; 10,000, $15.50. Leading 
varieties Tomato plants, $1.25 thousand. Roots mossed 
and wrapped; good plants, full count and prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, open field grown, 
true to name. Copenhagen and all leading varieties: 
75c. 1,000; Bermuda Onion plants, $1; Tomato, $1.25; 
C otierd. $1; Brussel Sprouts, $1; Porto Rico Potato, 

$5; Ruby King Pepper: 50c, 100, or $4, 1,000. 
pO, Plant Co,, Quitman, Ga. 





Plants, Not Promises.—Genuine Porto Rico, Middle- 
buster, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants. Baltimore, 


Globe, Marglobe, Tonny best Tomato plants. Pimiento 
and Ruby King Pepper plants. Leading sarietiee Cab- 
bage plants. Prices: 500, $1; 1,000 for $1.50. Sand 


Mountain Plant Co., Kinderlou, Ga. 





Buy C.o.d. Frostproof zante. = mppnge. Collard, Beet 
and Onion: ye 50c; 1, 00, $3. Cauliflower: 
500 000, $2. Sea” he 75c: 1,000, $1.50. 
Bonny a "Clark’s Early, Chalk’s Jewel, Early De- 
troit. Brimmer and Baltimore: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6. Pepper: Ruby King, Giant, Pimiento and 
Hot: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Eggplants same price as 
Pepper. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 









Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage; Jersey, 
Charleston, Flat Heads, Copenhagen and Golden Acre; 
prepaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 75c 
per 1,000. ‘Collard and Beet plants same price as 
Cabbage. Onion: Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker and Ber- 
mudas; prepaid: 100, 30c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Col- 
lect: 7T5ec per 1,000. Early Snowball Cauliflower, pre- 
paid: 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 


$2.50 per 1,000. Green Italian Broceoli plants, grown 
e Seuss seed, prepaid: 100, 50c; 250, $1; 500, 
$1.5 1,000, $2.50. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
E oy Detroit, Bonny Best, Florida Special, John 
Baer, —— New Stone and Baltimore; prepaid: 
100. 60c; 1; 50¢ 50; 1,000, $2.25, Collect: 
$1.50 per Pepper: Ruby King, 





2 

Ruby Giant, California’ Wonder, Pimiento, 
enne: prepaid: 50, 40c: 100, 65c; 250, $1; 
1,000. $3.50. Collect: $2.50 per 1,000. Black Beauty 
Egzplants same price as Pepper. Big Stem Jersey 
and Porto Rico Potato; prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.75. Collect: $2 per 1,000. Our gurantee: True to 
name varieties of large, healthy. well rooted plants, 
to arrive in perfect condition, Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, G . 


ie 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. 




















Gayernment inspected. M. Ridley, Graham, Ga. 

Porte Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Southern 
Queen: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 

Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
and eat Hall Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, | $1.5 bel ito aay 

~~ ‘Millions as Porto Rican plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
5,000 up: $1.40 per 1,000; f.o.b. Baxley, Hilton 
Plant Co. 2 gs 

Certified Porto Rico Potato planis: $1.50, 1,000; 


$2. delivered. 
Ocilla. Ga. 

Nancy Hall plants, the best, $1.75 thousand; deliv- 
ered. Large orders less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, 
Tennessee. 


Cash with order. Crest Hill Farm, 











Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.: 50, 1,000; 5,000 up, 
$1.40, 1,000; f.0.b.; cash with order. Ralph Miles, 
Baxley, Ga. 

Certified, improved, red skin Porto Rico Potato 


plants, aie 1,000; postpaid. Clyde Davis, Ches- 


terfield, S. 





PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 
$1.50 per 1,000, 

THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy 


Hall, Porto Rican and Early Triumph Potato plants, 
$1.50 thousand. 








Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected: $1.50, 
Stone Tomato plants, 85c. First class plants. 
Williams, Alma, Ga. 


Millions certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.35 per 1,000; f.o.b. Kimbrel 
Plant Co. Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants; better quality; $1.50 thou- 
sand, express or mail; cash with order. Baxley Brok- 
erage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


1,000. 
Ellis 











Nancy Hall Potato plants, ~ treated seed, “dises 
300, 90c; 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.40; namietd 
Plant Co., Hawesville, Ky. 

Improved Porto 
$1.75 per thousand; 
Hughes, 





ase free: 
Rural 








ico Potato plants, May delivery, 
5,600 lots, $1.50 thousand, I. 
Rockingham, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.50. 
Tyre Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 





government inspec ed: 
April delivery. J. 





teed. Malcolm Duke, 





Stem Jersey and Porto Rico plants: $1.50 
Free copy Qfficial Grades helps you~ met top prices. 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, 
$1.65 per 1,000; delivered in state. Cash with order. 
Thos. J. Kittles, Garnett ¥ 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; large lots 
$1.25. Tomato plants, $1. Old dealer. Satisfaction 
‘anteed. A. Baxley, Ga. 

Certified Nany Hall Potato plants: 
day order received: $2 thousand, 
Dresden, Ten 


8. 











Cameron, 





boxed, shipped 
Satisfaction guaran 
n. 





Certified, Potato plants, 


thousand; 
$1.50. R 


inspected and tre tec a 
five thousand lots, $1.75; ten thousand lots, 
P. Stegall | Co., Marshiville, Cc. 


Nancy Hall Potato 1 plants: free from disease; ready 
May Ist. 1,¢ $1.75; 10,000 lots: $1.50, 1,000, 
‘Thompson. '& Sons, McKenzie, Tenn. 











} dy. —Millions guaranteed pure, red ¥ 
Rican Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 
proposition. Write Jas. 


Y. C. 


inspected Porto 
delivered. Also special 
Chauncey, Screven, Ga. 








Brown & Company, Jacksonyille, Fla.—Big 
per 1,006. 


Good strong plants, prompt shipments guaranteed. J. J. = 


Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 

















Certified Porto Rico Potato plant so Tomato MH 
plants (mossed): $1.50, 1,000; f.0.b. Satisfaction guar- = 
anteed. Bacon County Plant Growers Association, Inc., ] 
Paul Hayden, Manager, Alma, Ga. Ch 

Porto Rico Potato plants from vine gr grown slips, for ed 
shipment May 10th to May 20th,. $1.75 per thousand; N. 





2lst to June 10th, $1.50; June 11th to June 20th, 
1.25; after June 21st, Order early and specify 
shipping date. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, N. 

Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants, shipments begin- 
ning April 25th to May 10th: under 10,000, $2.40; over 
10,000, $2.15 per 1,000; delivered. Non-certified but 
from treated seed: under 10,000, $2; over 10,000, $1.75 ‘ 
per 1,000; delivered. Kyle-McMackins Plant Company, 
Bruceton, Tenn. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants grown from vines 
from our own hand selected certified stock which we 
make three to four hundred bushels per acre; $1.75 thou- 
sand; five thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. Can 
fill all orders day received. Count and quality guaran- 





























teed. We are reliable; have your banker look us up. 
Boatright & Strickland, Mershon, Ga. 
Tomato 

Tomato plants, $2 per thousand; postpaid. Oaklin ~ 
Farm, Orlando, Fla. | 
C.o.d. Tomato plants, ater thousand. Kinderlou Tec 
Plant Co., Kinderlou, Ga r 
Tomato Plants.—Greater Baltimore: $1, 1,000. 00, Mar- — 
globe, $1.25. L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. , 
~ : Du 
Tomato plants, roots mossed, postpaid: 500, 70e; De 
1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. $2 
Tomato Plants.—Marglobe, John Baer, Larliana, Aa 
Greater Baltimore: 500. $1; thousand, $1.50; postpaid. lor 
ard Schramm, East Palatka, Fla. bu 












Earliana, Marglobe eur Brimmer Tomato to plant rs, ready fa 
after April 15th. 500, $2; 1,000, $3; post- 
paid. Marks Plant F Th Buies Creek, N. C. 





stalky, 
Marglobe, Baltimore, 


grown from certified 
Bonny Best: 


Tomate Plants.—Large, 
seed, disease free. 


$1, 1,000; 10,000 up, 90c. Millions ready. Prompt 
shipment; safe arrival guaranteed. Pembroke Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Tomato Plants.—Millions ready. Lars ge, e, field grown, 
from certified seed, disease free. Marglobe, Stone, 
Sonny Best: $2 per thousand; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7.50. 
Water moss to roots, fresh delivery and satisfaction 
vurranteed, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. ‘Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Col 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds ag 


Certified Soybean seed cheapest in the long tum 
Harbinsoy and Ilini new varieties of much merit. De 
pendable Soybean seed our specialty for 22 years. 
for information or price on a bushel or a carload. 
Meharry Farms, Attica. Indiana. 














Less than 50c per acre will make 30% to 50% bet 
ter crop, improve your Jand. D. Lain, Kinston, Ala» 
writes: ‘‘Made 60 bushels peanuts to acre with Nitra- 
germ, 40 bushels without, better than fertilized pea- 
nuts.’” G, P. Boone, Mayesville, Ga.: ‘‘Soybeans 
than twice as high, fuller of fruit, than where not us 
I. L. Artis, Four Oaks, N. C.: ‘‘One gallon little lady 
finger peas planted made 7 bushels. From three Di 
cowpeas gathered 25 bushels, Peanuts «id splendid, 
even with awful drouth we had.’ Inoculate peanuls, 
cowpeas, velvet beans, soybeans with Nitragerm. mM 
proves crop and land. Insure your crop; it costs Iit- 
tle; adds life to your soil. Easy to use, mixed with the 
seed; shipped parcel post. Costs $1.35 for 5 bushel sim 













75e for 2 bushel size: 50c for 1 bushel size. We ¢ a ’ 
ship c.o.d. Name crops when ordering, Nitragerm nas 

stood the test for twenty years. The Nitragerm Com fi 

pany, Savannah, Ga. —— $ 
—_————— 

WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise US e 

that it is difficult to tell the difference between 0 

Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 4 


may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootat 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 

columns are honest and responsible, but we are not} 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Eno 
Soybeans for Oteotans, 
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Classified Ads 








———— 
Beans 

Mammoth Yellow, $1.60 bushel. Earle Campen, 

Beaufort, . 





~“Tokios, $1.50 bushel. Perrion Harris, Ransomville, 
North Carolina. 

Mung Beans: bushel $5; neck $1.50: 
paid, $1. H. G. Mosher, Schell City, 





5 pounds post- 
M 


“For Sule.—All varieties Soybeans. Write _for, prices 
now. Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville, 

Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1. Pd 
Blacks. $ $1.4 _I.C. Cc. . Blanchard & 
rmoth | Yellows, $1.6 
$3.75; Otootans, “ UW... 8. 
North Carolina. matte eds! eee 5 

Choice 90 Day Velvets, hand selected. _ 90 bushel. 
Slightly damaged, $2.85. Osceolas, $2.50 United 
Farmers, Brunson 5. ee 





Browns, Sas: 
. Hertford, N.C, 








5: Laredos, 
Lake Landing, 





Biloxis, 
Dudley, 












Mung Beans, 16ce pound. Mixed Peas, $2 per bushel 
Write us for prices on Soybeans, Cowpeas and_ other 
field seeds. Stanly Hardware Co., Albemarle, N. C 
Mead 


New crop, recleaned, Mammoth Browns, $1.50; 
Mammoth Yellows, $1.60 bushel. In good bags, f.o.b. 
here, cash with order. J, C. Muse & Company, Cash 
Corner, N. C 
Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, Soybeans, Pe nuts, Chu- 
fas, Corn, Cane Cotton Seed, etc. All varieties, large 
or small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & 
Co., Tennille. Ga. 


For Sale-—New crop, recleaned Mammoth —— 
seed Soybeans; even weight new 2 bushel bags; $1.5 
per bushel, f.o.b. Camden. Cash or check with ag 
F,. P. Wood, Camesn, N. 














Cotton 


Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety. 
lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money maker at — prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per ton f.0.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta, Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark 





Crotolaria 


Crotalaria (soil crop), 50c pound; prepaid, Suburban 


Orchards, Biloxi. M 








Grass 
Buchanan’s Sudan will produce more hay on rich 
land than any hay seed, 7.50 a hundred Catalogue 
free. PBuchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








Grohoma 


suchanan’s Crohoma, 
pound plants an acre. 
in’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


grain; one 


the world wonder 
50 Buchan- 


nde 
1 pound $2; 5, $7. 





Kudzu 
Kudzu.—Now is the time to plant se 
directions for growing by writing Euge 
Monroe, N. C 


Sample and 
ne Asheraft, 











Peas 
Cowpeas for sale cheap. Clyde Davis, Neeses, S. C. 
Mixed Peas, $2.50; Irons, $2.65. United Farmers, 
Brunson, 8, C. ; t SN ah LN 
Clays, Unknowns, Irons, Mixed and others, Close 
prices. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, S. C 
Choice Mixed Peas, $2 per bushel. Pure varieties, 
$2.25 per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, _S. 











Cane 


Few hurdred bushels recleaned Early Cone cane 
seed for syrup or feed crop; $1.60 bushel. J. S. Liles. 
farland, | Cc. 








NATIVE, CLEAN 
SILVER DR:iP CANE SEED 


Two bushel sacks. $1.60 per bushel, 
F. O. B. Asheville. Send money or- 
der or check. 


EARLE SE"D & FEED COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C. 


Buchanan’s Cane Seed ‘for Fodcer.- 
hundred; Orange, $2.50; Redtop, 
Honey Drip, $6. Catalogue free. 
phis, Tenn. 





Amber, $2. te a 
mixed, 2.35; 
Buchanan’s, | 





td 





Sorghum and feed cane seed, seeded on Coker seeders. 
as good as can be had from any seed house in the coun 
try; good seed, not trash; have all varieties. $2 rs: 
5 bushel lots, $1.75; quantities, $1.50; cash. RK. 
Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 





Corn 


Buchanan's Early Surprise Corn, earliest white field 
corn a ie Peck 95c; Sco gas Not prepaid: bushel 
$2.85; $13.75 Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Bigg’s "taan: field selected, 32 bushel. Yield, 1930, 
104 bushels acre. Shoaf’s Prolific, $2,; drouth farmers, 
$1.50, Perfect seed. W. W. Rogers, Woodsdale, N. C. 
3ige’s Seven Ear. Also Early 

Field selected, nubbed and shell- 
Address Paul L. Smith, Oakboro, 











For Sale.—Seed corn; 
a? Yellow Dent. 
‘2 per bushel. 

x B.D; 2 





“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 
corn made a wonderful showing in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, 1930, in the face of serious drouth 
conditions. Secure seed from originator 
who is more interested in records than 
sales); ONLY FIELD SELECTED seed 
sold. Price $3.75 bushel. Seed from spe- 
cial seed plat and registered, $4.25 bu. 
F, P. LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 





State certified Latham’s Double seed corn. The 
record yielling large two eared white corn, Also Im- 
proved Golden Dent. Peck 75c; bushel $2.50. N. R. 
Wilson, Wilsons Mill, N. C. 
an’s Hand Selected “Seed Corn. _—Paymaster, 
10; Mosby Prolific, $2.50; Tennessee Yellow 
4 Golden. Prolific, $2.60; Mexican June, 
$2.50. huchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Field selected, carefully prepared Mosby’s Prolific; 
long white grain. Also Jarvis Golden. Peck 90c; 
bushel $3. Larger quantities write. Guarantee satis- 

Cc, 










faction, _N. A. _Kimrey, Mebane, 
Cotten 
LAS TNE A Es 


For late planting it’s very necessary to 
have Piedmont, as it Pina | from twice to 
three times more cotton open at first pick- 
ing than most varieties at practically all 
experiment station tests. It not only was 
the earliest, biggest boll and easiest picked 
(pickers get from ™% more to twice as much 
more per day) but was the heaviest yield- 
er. It has world’s record of 30 bales on 10 
acres, and 1,709 pounds lint on one acre, 
and has been a constant winner in five acre 
contests. It will win for you in increased 
yields. It’s the best time ever for old cus- 
tomers to restock and new ones to begin 
with our new strain. Most of old custom- 
ers say they make one to two bales more 
to the mule and make more selling seed to 
their neighbors the next year than the ex- 
tra cotton brings. 1 to 9 bushels, $2 per 
bushel; 10 to 50, $1.75; 50 to 100, $1.65; 100 
or more, $1.50. Catalog giving full descrip- 
tion as well as other valuable information 
on farming sent to every one that orders. 
If the mails are not fast enough wire us 


pect, All orders shipped same day re- 
ceived, 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 

(ees 
Bate certified, graded Coker No, 5 cotton seed: 


$1 Zeer from breeder; guaranteed 1 1-16 inch une. 
yushel. N, Wilson, Wilsons Mill, N. 


co MProvedt Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll 

Pe 4 Seed, $1 bushel. Grown on my farm and ginned 
private gin. J. H, Anderson, Anderson, S. C. 

es 














Choice Mixed Peas, $2. 50 bushel : Cc lays, 
Brabhams, $3. Moore Seed Company, Fairfax, S 
Potatoes 


Porto Rican Sweet Potatoes, $1.25 bushel J. H. 
Lewis, Rt. 1, Beaufort, N. C. 





Sagrain 


Buchanan’s Sagrain, the wonder crop; $4.75 a_hun- 
dred. Japanese Cane for syrup, $6 a hundred. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


1930, pure, selected Stone Mountain Watermelon seed. 
Grows sweetest melon. 70 cents pound, maile < 
Woodliff, Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Guaranteed pure, selected Stone Mountain Water- 
melon, genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe; 75c pound, post- 
paid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Watermelons.—Our Frierson’s Karly Market, the sixty 
day melon. Produced ripe melons sixty days from 
planting. Tested by W. C. Vail, county agent, Mobile, 
Ala. Finest quality. Seed plant two hundred hills, $1; 
postpaid, Free literature and prices larger lots on 
request. Haas Seed Farms, Inc., Oak Grove. Ala. 


Miscellaneous Seed 


Pasture booklet free. Also Beans, Peas, Sorghum. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 











Cowpeas, Pde is Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Conch 
Peas. T. . Smith, Tennille. Ga. 





Most all varieties Peas and Laredo Beans. Write 


Cc.) D. Plyler, Misenheimer, N. 


= Cowpeas, Soybeans and Peanuts. Write us for price 
list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed. $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, Fe 00. 
White Sweet Clover, $3.50. Red Clover, $13. Isike, 
$12. All pound bushel. Return seed if not ys 
fled. Geo. Bowman, Concordia. Kansas. 

















Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—Several thousand; all ages; all 
breeds. Capital Poultry Farms. Columbia. 5. C. 








Baby Chicks 


Assorted, all breeds, 
Atz’s Hatcheries, 


Chicks.—Strong and vigorous. 
$7. Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. 
Milltown, Ind 


Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $8 hundred. Red Star Hatchery, Shiloh, 
North Carolina. 


Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Rocks, Reds and White | Leg- 
horns, $7 per hundred; postpaid. Surtlett Poultry 
Farm, Bartlett, N. C. 

Baby Chicks.—Burred Rocks, Reds. White Leghorns 
and Anconas. Get our low prices before buying. Hege’s 
Hatchery, Lexington, N. C. 

BABY CHICKS—Quality our first semnabiis 
eration. Blood tested, culled and inspected. 
Reds and Rocks, $10.50; Leghorns, $9.50 per 
100. le per chick added for smaller orders. 
LINDLER’S HATCHERY, SUMTER, S. C. 


Chicks.—Virginia state certified. All breeds now 
availible. Write for price list to Pocosham Hatcheries, 
Inc., 2702 Hull St., Richmond, Va. 

American Anconas.—Record layers; extra large; ex- 
ceptional matings. Chicks, $12 a hundred. Catalogue. 
American Ancona Farms, Grampian, Pa. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas 

Giant Light Brahmas.—Bapby ciicks, extraordinary 
quality; large; excellent markings; record layers. Cata- 
logue, Giant Brahma Farms, Grampian, Pa. 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks, $14 a hun- 
dred. 258 egg record Ledger-North American Contest. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Grampian, Pa. 


SPECTAL MAY-PRICES 


You will only have to the 15th of May to 
get our fine, State Blood Tested White and 
Barred Rocks, Reds and White Wyandottes 
for 12%c each, delivered; Leghorns, 10M%c. 
No order shipped less than 25, 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM by 
HATCHERY, Statesville, N. 


Sunnyfield extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas 
lay exceptionally large white eggs. Chicks, $14 a_hun- 
dred. Catalogue. Sunnyfleld Minorca Farms, Gram- 
pian, Pa. 






































Helm’s state accredited chicks, 5c up. Sixteen breeds. 
Postpaid, Egg contest winners; America’s heaviest 
layers. Instructive catalog. Helm’s Hatchery, Padu- 
cah, 4 





Keiser’s Brown Leghorn chicks, $12 a hundred. 
Nolden Buff Orpington chicks, $14 a hundred. Extra- 
ordinary matings. Catalogue. F, Keiser, Grampian, 
Pennsylvania. 


Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at these prices. Only $1 deposit, balance c.o.d. 
Tanered Leghorns, $7; Rocks and Reds, $8; large breed 
broilers, $6; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred, 
Immediate shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons 
ville 





Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Strong, vigorous, purebred Reds, Rocks, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Leghorns, $10 per 
hundred; llc per chick; postpaid. Rocky Mount Hatch- 
ery, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Blood tested, state certified, exhibition and produc- 
tion Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, Tompkins’ Rhode 
Island Reds, Tancred Leghorns. Chicks, $12 hundred. 
Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 54¢c up 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatch ery. Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. 








Free “brooders with Mother Bush’ s blood tested win- 
ter eggbred chicks. Lowest spring prices. 7c up. 20 
varieties. Immediate shipments, prepaid Special 
guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry Farms, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 


Baby chicks from standard B. W. D. tested flocks. 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks. White Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns. 100% safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Price list mailed on request. Pee Dee Hatch- 
ery, rtsvil 8. C. 

Quality Yhicks. Rocks, 8c: Reds, 8c; White L 
horns, 8c; heavy mixed, 7c Purebred stock, bred 
for high egg production. Postage paid. Live delivery 
guaranteed, Order today. Meyerhoeffer Farm Hatch- 
ery, North River, Va. 

















Large English type White Leghorn baby chicks, parent 
stock imported from England, $9 per hundred. Also 
Rocks and Reds, $9 per hundred. Large breed broilers, 
$8; and small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. Shipped 
e.o.d. Greystone Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Engage chicks now for present or later delivery. 
Hatches every week. Every breeder blood tested by 
State Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for catalog and prices, stating quan- 
tity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Bor 
K-560, Harrisonburg. Va. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
200 egg flock average is what you can ex- 
pect from these 5 and 6 pound hens. Trap- 
nest records high as 102 eggs in 120 winter 
days. Special mating eggs average 27 oz. 
dozen. 5 





lood tested 5 consecutive years. 

State accredited, white diarrhea free. Guar- 

anteed to live. Write for lowest price ever 

quoted. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
Champion, N. 

Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected from heavy lay- 
ing, purebred flocks on free range. Rocks or Reds, 
$8.95 per 100. Ferris best 260-300 egg strain White 
Leghorns, direct from Ferris, 100 chicks $7.95. Live 
delivery guaranteed, postpaid.. $1 down, balance c.o.d. 
Started chicks, Todd’s Hatchery, Aulander, N. C. 
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Pheasants 


Ringneck Pheasant eggs, 
man Morrow, Gastonia, 






$3 per dozen. Write Nor- 








Ringneck pheasant eg 


struc’ ons free. 


and chicks. _ 


gs "Raising in- 
_Kendall Bros., Guilford, c, 





Goldens and 


Ring mneck eggs. $3 dozen: s 
Bradley, 1307 W. 2nd S8t., 


dozen E. B 


Ivers, 3. $6 
Gastonia, 














North 
Ring gneck P) reasant eggs Now booking orders Best 
stock procurable Setting twenty. $5 We Mf help 
you. Southland Game Farm, Morehead City, Cc 
Pigeons 


Homer squab breeders, $1.50 pair, 


Tegeler, Wal- 
brook, Md 





Turkeys 
_ Best Bronze eggs. half price. Sunnyside, Jonesville 
Virginia 


Proven Southeastern best Goldbank Bronze Eggs. 
poults reasonable. Turkey raising booklet free. Thomas 
Brothers, Clover, S. C. 





Eggs from over 200 selected Goldbank Bronze hens 
mated to good toms, free from disease: 12 for $4; 100, 
$30; delivered. W. Funderburk, Monroe, N. © 








Poultry Supplies 


A gape remedy that will cure gapes or money_re- 
funded: 25 cents, postpaid. Agents wanted. Gapo 
Products Chanpiuae, Ine.. Beech Grove. Ind 





Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c. 
Diarrhea Remedy. Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for All merchandise sold 
on a_money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
Ww Doran, Brandenburg. Ky. 








Livestock 
Chester Whites 


Registered Chester White weanling pigs, $10 each; 
3 for $25. H. W. Chestnut. Chanute. Kansas. 





Essex 


Good, thrifty, registered Essex pigs. bred gilts. bred 
sows. service boirs. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 


tig bone Guinea pigs. $11. R. D. Sindlin, Winfield. 


Alabama. 





Hylton’s State Certified Chicks.—-Electrically hatched, 
stronger, better; quality assured. Rocks, Reds, English 
Leghorns direct. Greatest money maker strains. Every 
breeder banded. 100% live delivery, extra chicks given. 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys; stock, eggs, poults. Low 
prices. Booklet. Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, Va. 


Quality blood tested baby chicks, under state super- 
vision. All purebred, blood tested and certified. Care- 
ey selected and inspected for health and egg produc- 

ion. Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send 
a once for information. ‘‘Hatehery chicks for greater 
es Quality Hatchery Co., Box P. Lynchburg, 

rginia. 


Seventeen popular varieties hatched and blood tested 
five consecutive years to eradicate disease. We guaran- 
tee the quality with 100% alive delivery. prepaid to 
you. Please write for cur catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and chicks are priced to sell, with quick 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatcheries, Milltown, Ind. 


Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks (Wyckoff 
strain) from quality breeders of size and type, sired 
by pedigreed males, at reduced prices balance of the 
season, Request my latest circular. One of the 
South’s pioneer producers of chicks; breeders of qual- 
ity Leghorns twenty years; thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C 














~ Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End, the home 
of the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest 
egg bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and 
feed with our Trail’s End purebred, tested, culled, in- 
spected, and guaranteed to live chicks. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, and broiler chicks. Write for our low 
pric Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 





I s a Bargain.—Blood tested chick 
livable. Electric hatched. Per 100: 
Brown Leghorns, heavy mixed, $7.75; Reds, 
Sarred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, ; 
Laced Wyandottes, $9.75 r 100 deposit books 
order; balance c.o. d. 100% alis . Prepaid. Rush your 
order. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, 
Wellsville Mo. 

~ Baby Chicks. —Purebred: every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $10 per 100. White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $11 _ per 
100. Heavy breeds, assorted, $9 per 100. White Leg- 
horns. Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. Add 50c¢ 
to orders under 100. Big discounts in 500 and 1,000 
ots. Shipments prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Blood Testetd Chicks.—Our 11th year rigid improv- 
ing. Our Sth year blood testing our breeders. Our 
birds have won at every show shown at. Offer our 
grand chicks now: Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks: 
$10.50, 100. Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks, $11. Bar- 
ron direct Roselawn White Leghorns: $10, 100, Guar- 
antee our chicks to live better than any you have ever 
bought. Postage prepaid, 100% alive delivery guar- 
antee. Thousands of chicks every third day. ; 
all ages, for sale. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 








big, “strong, 
White, Buff, 
White, 
75; White or Silver 





























Hampshires 


For Sele. —Choice on pigs. males and fa- 
males, $25 each. N. Arnold, Arden, N. C. 


0.1. C. 








Ohio Improved Chester hogs, all sizes. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford. Va. 
Poland-Chinas 
Poland China bred gilts, March pigs. Oakview 


Farm, Newbern, ‘Tenn. 





The best in Spotted Poland ‘China hogs. Legume 
Stock Farms. Sonora, Ky 

Boars, bred gilts, pigs: registered stock. Mount 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. ° 





Poland Chinas.—Registered big type boars, gilts, 
pigs. Prize winners. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 








Spotted Poland China pigs, "8 to 12 weeks old, $10 
to $15, and registered. immuned. Will not have time 
answer all letters. E, Forehand, Cypress Chapel, 
Vi 


Aberdeen-Angus 
young bulls for sale cheap. 
Draper, N. C.. 


Gaylord H. 


Choice 
French, 





For Sale.—Regtstered Angus bulls and heifers, Hugh 


Sinford, Mo ock 





Titi 


ered Guernsey calves, heifers, bulls. Box T, 
e c. 











_ Sule * UN 






registerea Guernsey bulls; best 
Hugh Sanford, Mocksville. N. C 


Sevstieeds os 


stered Polled Hereford yearling bulls, $80 to 
ach. J, M. _Rhoton, _Dungannon, Va. 


Regi 





$100 





Wisieteies 


Registered Holstein bulls. Write for price list. 
Mahoney Brothers. Mitchells, Va. 





Jerseys 


Registered bulls, tested dams. Bargains for 30 days. 
Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


3ull and heifer calves out of Register of Merit dams. 
Priced right. Duntreath Farms, Worest Hill. Tenn. 








Black Spanish 


Blood tested, culled, vaccinated White Face Black 
Spanish. Eggs $5. Chicks: $15, 100. John Apprill, 
Hermann, Mo. 





Games 


15 Allen Roundhead pit game eggs, $2; 


: postpaid. 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, . Ala, 





Kiwis 


Poultry sensation: eggs reduced. King, 
Cc, 


Rt. 5, 
Burlington, N, 





Leghorns 
Write for our greatly reduced prices on our famous 
guaranteed to live White Leghorn baby chicks. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


Dogs 





the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to sdvertiser’s contract. 

Purebred Police papeies, Fox worsiane $4 to $12.50. 
Geo. Smith, Conover, Cc. 


T 
NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
! 


— 











English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies, ~¢.0.d. 
Chestnut Farm, Chanute. Kansas 





Police puppies and dogs; pedigree furnished. Fox 
Terrier pups. Clay Pierson, Pierson Station, Illinois. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseas: of dogs. Instructiong on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va. 








White Leghorn Cockerels.—Kerlin’s Super X mat- 
ing. Purchased direct from Kerlin March 12. Price 
$1 each when eight weeks old. Ralph Linn, Landis, 
North Carolina. 

Orpingtons 

Byer’s Geplingtons: eggs: $1.50, 15. A. D. 

Pinnacle, N.C. 


Turpin, 





Senin Recks 

Eggs for Sale.—Prices reduced to two dollars for 

fifteen from exhibition Barred Rocks. Stock direct 

from Holterman. Light and dark strains. A, J. Cheek, 
Henderson, ‘ee. § 





Ducks 
Pekin ducklings, direct Pardee’s strain, $20 per 100 
Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, Shenandoah 
Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 





Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 
Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Write for catalog. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


Budding Supplies 


Universal Budding Tools. 
8 











P-Q-Z 
Henry Bell 


3udding Paste, 
Bastrop, Texa 








Catalogs 
Buchanan's new catalogue free Seeds. Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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_ Classified Ads 





Collections 

Accounts, Notes. Mortg | everywhere. No 
charges unless collected M s Collection Agency, 
Somerset. K 

Rich man’ n’s price—only 
$25 with bundle ing chim J catalog show- 
ing pict tures of Harvester Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Farm Machinery 
For Sale.—Relle City Threshers, 20x32. Wholesale 


prices. Universal Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc., 


Rich hmond, Vv 





~ Turner "Grain ~ and Lespedeza TI resher, tractor saw- 





One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


Bill Gets Interested in Vir- 
ginia’s Historic Signs 


BILL RUMPUS, 
| EMME see, I b’leeve I told you-all 
about me an’ Lew Scott takin’ a 
trip up into Verginnia this last past fall. 
Well, there was one thing I notised up 


Edditer 








mills, wood saws. Also few machines slightly used. 
Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville, N. C. 
For Sale.—Rebuilt Fordson Tractors; guaranteed. 


Also slightly used machinery. Universal Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Flour Mills 


Bargain.—Complete 50 barrel Flour Mill unit, Amer- 
ican Midget Marvel. Good as new. Winder Fertilizer 
Works, Winder, Ga. 








Furs 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Honey 


New Comb Honey ready May Ist; six 
delivered, $4.50. Write E. F. Bussey & 
Georgia. 


Choice sourwood comb chunk Honey. One 10-pound 
can, $2: prepaid. Fred L. Poole, Rt. 2, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


5-pound cans, 
Co., Enigma, 











Hosiery 
Ladies’ full fashioned Stik Chiffon Hose, irregulars, 








3 pairs $1.80; postpaid. Satisfz i tion guaranteed. Econ- 

omy Hosiery C Co., heboro, N. 
Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen pair; postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
Lewis 


bargain catalogue and other specialties I carry. 
Cc. 


Sales Company. Asheboro, N. 





Free.-—One pair Ladies’ Silk Hose with 200 beauti- 
ful silk or 100 velvet pieces, $1.10; prepaid, Makes 
nice quilts, coats, kimonas, etc. 5S atisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send cash, money order or check. Needlework 
Shoppe, Box 17, _Princeton, _Ky. 





Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: Prints 3c; developing 5c. 
Service, North, S. C 


North Kodak 


Free Developing —Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co., 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Rolis developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5c; prints 2¢ each Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati Ohio. 

Lollars Velox Quality Prints.—They win the “prize. 
The word Velox on the back of cur prints mean quality 
in kodak finishing. Look for Velox on the back of our 
~—. Films developed 10c per roll. Prints, 4, 5 and 

cents each. We pay return postage. Lollars, Box 
2622, Birmingham, Ala. 





Wilson Studio, 














Lime 
“Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. ‘epaid 0c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitc 
Missouri. 














hing Co., D5, Sedalia, 
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WHITE MULE 


Blackstrap Molasses 


Mix your poison with WHITE MULE 
Blackstrap for best results in early 
poisoning. WHITE MULE mixes quick- 
ly with water and poison and sticks to 
the plant. 

Don’t take an unknown Blackstrap when 
you can get the most popular brand 
at the lowest price. 

WHITE MULE comes packed in excep- 
tionally good tight wooden barrels. 
Don’t accept a substitute. Insist that 
your dealer give you only the WHITE 
MULE brand. 


Southgate Molasses Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 











\ 


Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building. Washing- 





ton. D 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 


Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-V 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building :  azgered 
op opposite Uv. S. _Patent_ Office), Washington, 





: 
Printing 
250 white bond Letterheads. $1. Envelopes, state- 
ments, cards, same price. Samples free. Highlander, 
Brothers, Orange, Va. 





Schools and Calbinen 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. Cc 


Let Mr. Ozment help you 1 qualify at once for a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write, Ozment Inst. 


225. St. Louis. Mo. 














Spray Materials 


Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds $1.10; 
$3.2 








10, $1.75; 50. $5: postpaid. Spray materials 
for every purpo se “described in free catalogue. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 

Syrup 


homemade Molasses: best we've ever 
$4.80; in barrels, 
Soybeans. oa 


Union County 
had; 6 gallons or 12 halves to case, 
60c gallon, Would exchange for 
Stegall ¢ Co., » Marshville, N. C. 


Pebnene 


Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20: chewing, $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.4¢ Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Natural 1 Leaf Tobacco, Pe »stpaid.—Chewin 
$1.50; smoking, 5 


5 pounds $1.25 Tree pipe. 
l0c. John B. Cc. 


Page, Yanceyville, N. 
Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. 
$1: 12, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. 
Doran Farms, Murray 

















5 pounds 
Sample 





Chewing, 5 pounds 
{ Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Ky. 












Megha Leaf Tobacco.—Write for special prices. Sam- 
Answer this ad before you buy, it means 
Troutt’s DF, Hickory, Ky. 


—Guaranteed very best aged, mel - 
1 





Dd 
le for you. 





Tobacco Postpaid. 





low,, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40 0. $2.50. 
Best smoking. 20c pound. Mark Hamlin Pool. Sharon, 
Tennessee. 
Tree Killer 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2. Bo-Ko 


Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Threshing outfit. 
more, N. C. 





Chancey Dalton, Latti- 








3oxwood bushes, dwarf. 3arrington Elliot, Belle 
Meade, Va. 

I want to buy a ; good | pair of Pe: afowl. “male and fe- 
male. State give price. E. P. Elmore, 


age of each and 
Oneonta, N. Y. 





Help | Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


Agents Wanted 


Formulas, all kinds. Catalog free. 
tories, 178PF, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, a. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable.- LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis. Mo. 

California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Wanted.—-County salesman with car to demonstrate 
for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 
Fyter Co., 2175 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 
Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can make 
$30 to $75 or more weekly distributing 
Whitmer Products to your friends. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We teach you how free. 
Earn while learning. Few vacant territo- 
ries in N. C., C., Va., and W. Va. Write 
tocar for Farmers’ Every-Day-Pay-Day- 

an 
THE H. C. WHITMER COMPANY 
Dept. C Columbus, Indiana 








Clover Labora- 





Concord 














Prof- 
Write 

















“PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


eee 


“Guaranteed to Live Chicks” 


“Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s Highest qualit Ly 
and guaranteed highest egg bred chicks at lowest prices.”’ 


Free Brooders and Feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
tested, culled, inspected and guaranteed to live chicks. 
White Leghorns, Rocks, ds and Broiler Chicks. 


Write for our low prices, 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 





Dresses, 40c; Men’s Shirts. 35c: Millinery, 25c; 
Rayon Underwear, 32c: Overalls, 67c; Chiffon Hose, 
17c, Big profits. Undersell stores. BI, Crosby, 429 


Superior, Cc hicago. 





Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive “agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unlimited possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New Yor 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 











sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam. a 
No Dull Times Selling Food !—People must eat. Fed- 


eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold goods 
may be returned. We furnish free sample case, license 
and free samples for customers—sure repeat orders. 
Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure Food Co., 
G2311 Archer, Chicago, 


ain’t seen nowhere else, an’ 
] been aimin’ t’ tell you-all about it, even 
tho it ain't got nothin’ t’ do with farmin’, 

you're like I am, you git mighty 


there that I 


whitch ef 


tired of runnin’ a farm an’ havin’ t’ read 
all about it too. 
Them folks up there puts up signs 


along th’ road t’ 
pened way 


tell all about what hap- 
back yonder, an’ it makes 4t 


mighty interestin’ fer folks that is jest 
ridin’ around, t’ stop an’ read all about 


th’ battles an’ fights an’ things. 


19 
*R INSTANCE, you'll come t’ a cross 
roads an’ find one of them signs 
whitch says that right at this place, back 
in 1863, th’ Union Army, under Genral 
Smith, run into th’ Confed’rate Army 
under Gen’ral Jones, an’ jest nachally 
whipped th’ tar out’n ’em. Then maybe a 
cupple of miles further on, there'll be a 
sign sayin’ that at this spot, in 1864, th’ 
Confed’rate Army, under Gen’ral Brown, 
met up with th’ Yankee Army under 
Gen'ral Johnson, an’ licked ’em plum t’ a 
frazzle. So fer as I could jedge by th’ 
signs, both sides got licked about half 
an’ half, whitch keeps th’ Yankees an’ 
us Crackers both satisfied an’ makes in- 
terestin’ readin’ fer all conserned. 
1979 
DON’T keer whitch side you're on, 
when you see one of them signs you 
want t’ stop an’ see who done th’ fightin’ 
an’ who got licked, an’ them folks has got 
them signs scattered all along th’ roads 
so you kin see jest what was goin’ on 
back in them days. An’ ef there ain’t no 
battle t’ tell about, they put up a sign 
sayin’ that at this place, way back yonder, 
th’ Injuns slipped in an’ killed a whole 
passle of white folks, ’r maybe it says that 
some of George Washin’ton’s kinfolks 
lived down th’ road a peece ’r sump'n like 
that. 

I don’t keer how good folks is, ’r how 
manny churches they b’long to, they like 
t’ read about a fight, an’ as long as we 
got so manny places all over this country 
where they've had fights an’ Injun kill- 
in’s, we'd orter let folks know about it. 
Why, right here in this settlemint, we 
got lots of old trenches and breastworks, 
an’ you kin pick up bullets in most anny 
field after a rain, but we ain’t got no 
signs put up t’ let folks passin’ through 
know there was a big fight here, an’ who- 
all licked. 

oe ||| 


OU take a stranger ridin’ 

road, an’ he sees a sign tellin’ all 
about th’ Yankees an’ th’ Confeds havin’ 
a fight back yonder in th’ sixties, more’n 
likely he'll stop t’ read it, an’ git t’ talkin’ 
with some of the folks that’s livin’ around 
there, an’ before he gits away, they sell 
him fresh yard eggs, ’r some fresh 
made sausage, ‘r country butter, ‘’r maybe 
they might slip up on his blind side, an’ 
sell him their whole farm. You can't 
never tell about them sort of things, an’ 
ef you kin git folks t’ stop an’ talk, they’s 
a chanst of doin’ some bizness with ’em. 


along th’ 





Still Time to Increase 
Poultry 


REAT your pullets well. They are 

the best crop you will have frem a 
money standpoint in 1931. With poultry 
50 per cent short from last year, no 
power On earth can prevent eggs selling 
at a very profitable price in the fall. I 
will be ready; will you?” 

So says K. F. Howard of Harnett 
County, a leading North Carolina poul- 
tryman, in a message for this issue. Mr. 
Howard continues with a feeding sug- 
gestion as follows :— 

“When the chicks are four weeks old, 
one of the best feeds you can provide is 
sprouted oats. These are cheap and grow 
big bodies in the chicks, providing big 
capacity so that the chickens can lay lots 
of. eggs later. In the summer you can 
sprout oats in wooden buckets. Soak 


e 


© ~\ 


overnight, then drain off water and tury 
from one bucket to another daily to keep 
down heat and hasten the sprouting, 
When the short white shoots appear, feed 
sparingly at four weeks, but when the 
chickens are put on the range, feed all 
they can eat once a day with your regy. 
lar program. 

“Another good addition to our feedi 


ae ing 
program is fermented mash. 


You can get 


the regular fermented mash from. the 
feed companies, or you may use q yeaste 
cake with 100 pounds fattening mash, 


ferment for 12 hours in wooden contain. 
ers only, and feed in wooden containers, 
Don’t use metal in handling fermented 
mash. I believe that oats and fermented 
mash are two of the greatest feeds one 
can use for growing chickens. This feed. 
ing particularly helps out May and June 
hatched chicks. .Last year we had pul- 
lets laying 55 per cent November 20 that 
were hatched May 20. 

“Using this feeding system, chicks can 
now be bought or hatched with the as- 
surance that the pullets will be in pro- 
duction in the winter months.” 





Working Crops Before 
They Come Up 


RIALS, tribulation, hard times, and 
a struggle for existence is the fate 
of many seedlings when they are being 


“born” and try to push their way up 
through the soil and into the light of 
day. Many farm and garden seeds are 


“stillborn” and die unseen beneath a soil 
crust that they cannot push through or lift. 
Even those that do not die in their ef- 
fort to break through their prison roof 
may become bruised and dwarfed in 
breaking the crust. 

Quick germination, a perfect stand, and 
the destruction of weeds before they do 
harm often makes the difference between 
a poor crop and a good one. But little 
work is required to run a harrow or a 
weeder over a field or a rake over the 
garden rows between the time seed 
planted and the time it comes up. It is 
easy work too, and proportionate to the 
time and labor required is often the most 
beneficial and profitable work we can do 
in garden or field between planting and 
harvest. It is beneficial— 

—in helping the young seedlings grow out into 
the air and sunlight, 

—it conserves moisture by creating an earth 
mulch, and 

—it kills weeds before they begin their often 
disastrous competition with our crops. 

It is no longer considered to be good 
farming or good gardening to delay cul- 
tivation until there is a big crop of weeds 
to kill. The right thing to do is to kill 
the weeds before they have had time to 
grow and by doing this we conserve all 
moisture and plant food for the crops we 
want to grow. 





Aunt Het Says 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“They needn't tell me she don’t love 
him. Nothin’ but true love is goiw to 
make a woman sing when she’s sc rapin’ 
egg yolk off 0” cold plates at 7 o'clock 
in the mornin’. 


“When I was a girl a dress had to be 
pinned on, but a modern girl just holds 
her dress above her head an’ wiggles aw 


she’s ready to go out.” Py 
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Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asit contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 

under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 
tupon K-R-O, the original Squillextermina- 
ont droasiee, 75¢, $ $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R- Oo Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K:R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these ain, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


Dt Scholl's 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 






















a 
Zino-pads 
LUCKY TIGER, a proven germicide, 
A fy corrects dandruff and scalp irritations. 
he world’s largest seller. oney- 
Back Guarantee. Safe for adults 
P je and children. At Barbers, Drug- 
i my gists and Beauty Parlors. 
Sa* 
fe: LUCKY TICER 
Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Mo. 








Good and 
Good for You. 

















WE START YOU | 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR | 








Hotel Dixie 


42d-43d Sts., West of 
Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


A New and Better Hotel 
in Times Square 
” 


Single Rooms with tub and 
shower, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


Double Rooms with tub and 
shower, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00. 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts. 


CENTRAL UNION BUS 
TERMINAL 
Located in the Dixie Hotel. 


FRANK MARTS BUS LINES 
COAST TO COAST 


Directed By 


S. GREGORY TAYLOR 























Pickin’s 


NEEDS THE THREE L’S 








“They say that farm of Smith’s is so poor 
you couldn’t raise an umbrella on it.” 
“Well, they might raise one, but it would 


always show its ribs.” 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 


“Cheer up, Mrs. Jones. A month will soon 
pass.”” 

“Yes, I know, dearie. And there was me 
thinkin’ he’d get at least six!’’—The Bystander. 


A HOT TIME 


Manager, 
poured 


the minute I 
a plate of hot 


Guest—“Mr. 
in your waiter 
over me.” 

Innkeeper (to 
greet the guests too warmly.” 

HEN INTELLIGENT 

Betty—“Black hens are 

white ones, aren’t they, Ma? 


Ma—‘‘What makes you think that, 
Betty—‘‘Well, the black ones can lay 


came 
soup 


waiter)—“Fritz, you mustn’t 
—Passing Show. 


more clever than 


>” 


dear ?”’ 
white 


eggs, but the white ones can’t lay black eggs.” 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS 
“Had a puncture, my friend?’ asked the 
cheerily inquisitive passer-by. 
The weary motorist looked up. “No, old 


man,” he said, as calmly as he could. “I’m 


just giving the tires a change of air.” 
USED TO QUESTIONS 


Attorney (to woman witness after cross-ex- 
amination)—*‘I hope I haven’t troubled you 


with all these questions?” 

Witness—“‘Not at all. I have a small boy of 
six at home.” 

BE REASONABLE 

Emil—‘‘You come into my restaurant, you 
order a glass of vater, you drink it, and you 
calmly valk out!” 

Sandy—*What were ye expectin’ me to do, 
mon, stagger oot?’’—Arizona Cattleman and 
| Farmer. 

THE GAY DECEIVER 

Olney—‘‘Well, dearie, all these months have 
flitted by—and I haven’t deceived you yet— 
have I?” 

Gladys—‘‘No—Olney—no, you haven't de- 
ceived me—but heaven knows you've tried 
hard enough.’’—Arizona Producer. 

COMFORTING 
The rain it poured, the sea it roared. 

The sky was draped in black. 

The old ship rolled and pitched and bolled 








And lost its charted track. 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear! Sir, will it clear?” 
Loud wailed a dame on deck. 

As they heaved the lead the skipper said: 
“Tt allus has, by heck.” 





CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Hard; 2, ward; 3, 
whip; 7, ship. 


Solution to Hard-ship: 1, 
wart; 4, wait; 5, whit; 6, 


SHHambone’s .7leditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











I DON’ HAVE NIGH EZ 
MUCH TROUBLE RAISIN’ 
FEED FUH MAH MULE 
Ez Boss Po RAISIN’ 
DE “FEED” FUH DAT 
OTTER-MoBuL // 











ANOTHER REMARK BY 


HAMBONE 


Tom treatin’ he ole cow fuh holler- 
hawn, but whut ailin’ dat cow mos'ly is 
holler stummick! 


f 
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UNESCO 


/ GIVES YOU 


complete cooking satisfaction 


\ : Dependable, Every-day performance 






Many advantages 


Low eost 





No. 650 De Luxe Range—finished in ivory, 
green, and black—five burners—three of 
which are extra large Dubl-Hot—two under 
large built-in oven and one open. 


You can depend on a Nesco Stove or Range for con- 


sistently efficient, everyday performance—because of its 





Approved many special features and its economy. 

Housekeeping With a Nesco in your kitchen you have all the advan- 
tages of city gas; quick, clean, intense heat, modern beauty, 
low cost. 

Nesco has many superior features that make it preferable 
to all other stoves. The efficient, blue, direct-contact flame; 
the positive burner regulator; the large Dubl-Hot burner, 
and the long-lasting Rockweave wick. 

See the beauty, learn the economy of Nesco Stoves and 


= 


i 
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= 7 


on ~! 





Ranges at your Hardware, Furniture or Department Store. 











Tune in on Nesco Weekly Radio Programs— 
Watch for your Station Announcements 


NESC® 


De Luxe ——- 
KEROSENE STOVES AND RANGES 


Special Cet- Acquainte d Offer! To show you the sterling quality of our new Royal White Enameled Ware, we 
will gladly send you a beautiful covered Utility Bowl—of many uses—regular 50c value—for only 20c in stamps 
or coin. Write for one. National E g & St ., 277 North 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


B USING OUR CLASSIFIED COL- 
UMNS You can dispose of Your 


Surplus Farm Products. . . sy 


Nesco superior features: blue 
direct-contact flame; positive 
burner regulation; large Dubl- 
Hot burners and the famous 
Rock weave non-burnable wick. 























Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling! 
AERMOTOR PRICES REDUCED 


i IS not necessary to wait for lower prices if you need a new 
windmill. Aermotor prices have already been reduced. They are 
as low as it is possible to make them under existing conditions. 
With our large factory and its modern machinery we are able to 
furnish the best water-supply equipment at moderate prices. 


Reduce your expenses by using an Aermotor. There is no power 
so cheap as the wind and the Auto-Oiled Aermotor gives you the 
most economical and most reliable wind power. The Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze, takes care of itself in the 
severest storms and does a wonderful amount of work in all kinds 
of weather. It needs oiling only once a year. 


The Aermotor is the original completely self-oiling windmill. 
The gears run in oil and all other moving parts are constantly oiled. 





For further particulars see the nearest 
Aermotor dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas - Des Moines + Kansas City - Minneapolis - Oakland 











STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
LIVE AT HOME beat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in one day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 
BARGAIN PRICES 
TIN C: 


CAN IN SANITARY ANS 
SEAL WITH A BURPEE “HOME CAN SEALER 


The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times, 
Write today for reduced prices and booklet “Building 
Bank Account with Tin Cans.” 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 
H ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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A Ford Truek 


will do your hauling at a very low cost per mile 















































AT PLANTING-TIME, a Ford truck will 
bring all your supplies out from town 
at low cost. With its 40-herse-power 
engine and 4-speed transmission, it has 
a wide range of speed and power — 
ample speed to save time on the smooth 
highway, and abundant powereto haul 
a full load of seed, fertilizer or machin- 
ery through steep, rough backroads or 
down muddy lanes out into the fields. 

When the time comes to market your 
products, you can profit again by Ford 
economy. Many farmers find that it 
pays to haul direct to central markets, 
because they can sell at better prices. 


With the Ford, this added distance is 
covered at small extra cost, while the 
speed and alert performance of the 
Ford shorten the time of the trip. 

The economy of Ford trucks begins 
with their low first cost. After months 
and years of constant use, and thou- 
sands of miles of service, the operating 
and maintenance economy of the Ford 
becomes strikingly apparent. 

This is because the Ford is easy and 
economical to keep in repair. Its chassis 
is of simple and rugged design, con- 


tributing to reliability and long 
life, and reducing the necessity 





J 


for frequent servicing. Replacement 
parts are low in cost, and service from) 
Ford dealers is prompt and efficient] 

The Ford 114-ton truck chassis 18 
available with either 1311%4-inch or 
157-inch wheelbase. It can be equipped” 
with stake-sides and cattle-racks, for 
use on the standard platform body.’ 
There is a choice of open or closed: 
cabs, single or dual rear wheels, and 
high or low rear-axle gear-ratios. You 
may purchase a Ford truck on conve} 
nient, economical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans 
of the Universal Credit Company? 


